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ELECTRICAL RESEARCH STATISTICS 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 


Current Statistical Data Covering 100 Per Cent of Industry 


(Includes Investor-Owned Companies, 


November, 





SOURCE AND DISPOSAL 





NET GENERATION* (Kwhrs in Thousands) 
By Fuel Burning Plants. 
By Water Power Plants 


Total Generation...... 


Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries 
Lesa—Commpany Use... ..........2.0000. ae 
Less—Energy Used by Producer .. 

Net Energy for Distribution 
Lost and Unaccounted for. 


Sales to Ultimate Customers 








Cooperatives, 


1954-1955 


OF ENERGY 


1955 


38,542,977 
9,208,329 


‘47, 751, 306 
190,919 
132,656 

1,050,587 


46,758,982 
5,070,974 


41,688,008 


CL ASSIFIC ATION OF SALES 





NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of November 30th 


Residential or Domestic. 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates). 
Commercial or Industrial: 


Other Customers... 


Residential or Domestic.... 
Rural (Distinct Rural R: ites). 
Commercial or Industrial: 


Railways and Railroads: 


Interdepartmental 


MONTH OF NOVEMBER 


and Government-Owned Utilities) 





1954 G 
32,093,003 | +20.1 
8,116,367 +13.5 
40,209,370 +18.8 

240,320 | —20.6 

124,451 +. 6,6 

604,153 | +73.9 
39,721,086 +17.7 
4,328,636 +17.1 


35,392,450 +17.8 














que 44,299 368 43,038,760 | + 2.9 
1,651,260 1,637,550 + 0.8 
Small Light and Power 6,047,236 5,990,530 ; + 0.9 
Large Light and Power.... 288,987 281,831 | + 2.5 
‘3 170,581 164,348 | + 3.8 
Total Ultimate Customers... 52,457,432 51,113,019 + 2.6 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of November 
(Kwhrs in Thousands) 
ae 10,073,138 9,200,021 + 9.5 
770,207 720,449 + 6.9 
Small Light and Power........ 6,738,208 6,140,701 | + 9.7 
Large Light and Power aia 22,363,964 17,694,213 | +26.4 
Street and Highway Lighting...... 422,286 389,255 | + 8.5 
Other Public Authorities........... 882,912 812,819 + 8.6 
Street and Interurban Railways.... 218,257 219,418 — 0.5 
Electrified Railroads............ 172,383 171,642 | + 0.4 
46,653 43,932 | + 6.2 
Total to Ultimate Customers. . 41,688,008 35,392,450 | +417.8 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands) $681,561 $620,428 + 9.9 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended | 
November 30, 1955 | 
Malowatthours per Customer... ...0cccccssasvenee reece t 2,728 2,529 | + 7.9 
Average Ammual Bil. 5... cess ccseuss 5s oy leche avain secon a edna $72.29 $68.28 | + 5.9 
CICA RT BE UCTIONSE 2 a. 85 05k é 0 en \oecinnis toscd ces taaucrea sass a 2.65¢ 2.70¢ — 1.9 
| 








* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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«em EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
BULLETIN is published monthly by 
the Edison Electric Institute, an as- 
soviation of electric light and power 
companies in the United States and 
it. territorial possessions. Its affiliate 
members consist of members of the 
C:nadian Electrical Association. 


The objectives of the Edison Elec- 
c Institute are: 


~ 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 


The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
public of factual information, data, 
and statistics relating to the elec- 
tric industry. 


To aid its operating company 
members to generate and sell elec- 
tric energy at the lowest possible 
price commensurate with safe and 
adequate service, giving due regard 
to the interests of consumer, in- 
vestor, and employee. 


Closing date for the BULLETIN is 
the tenth of the month preceding the 
month of issue. 


Manuscripts and correspondence 
relating to the BULLETIN should be 
addressed to the Editor, Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


The Edison Electric Institute does 
not assume responsibility for, nor 
necessarily endorse or approve, state- 
ments made by contributors to the 
BULLETIN. 


Subscription price of the BULLETIN 
is $2.00 per year in the United States; 
$3.00 per vear in foreign countries. 


Entered as_ second-class matter, 
August 17, 1933, at the post office at 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., under the act of 
March 8, 1879. Publication office, 56th 
and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Editorial office, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. Volume 24, No. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 









1956 





MARCH 


12-14 Southeastern Electric Exchange Annual Conference, 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 

12-16 NEMA Winter Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


15-16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Muehlebach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Jointly sponsored with 
Personnel Administration Committee of Missouri 
Valley Elec. Assn., Personnel Committees of Iowa 
Utilities Assn., No. Central Elec. Assn., and South- 
western Personnel Group. 

18-21 ASME Spring Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 

19-21 CEA West Division Meeting, Macdonald Hotel, Ed- 
monton, Alta. 

22-23 PCEA Engineering and Operating Section, Palace 
Sheraton, San Francisco, Calif. 

22-23 Oklahoma Utilities Association Annual Convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

23-24 EEI Street Lighting Committee, Minneapolis, Minn. 

26-29 22nd Annual EEI Sales Conference, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

APRIL 


4- 5 16th Annual Young Men’s Utility Conference, Hotel 


Van Orman, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

6 Maryland Utilities Association Annual Business Con- 
ference, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, 
Engineering and Operating Section, Hotel Van- 

couver, Vancouver, B. C. 

16 EEI Advisory and Executive Committees, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 

EEI-AGA National Conference of Electric and Gas 
Utility Accountants, Hotels Commodore and Bilt- 
more, New York, N. Y. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Administrative 
Se. vices Section, Huntington Sheraton Hotel, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering 
Conference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

19 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquar- 

ters, New York, N. Y. 
29-May 1 
Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Fall Con- 
vention, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
30-May 2 
EEI Engineering Committees, 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
30- 1 
30- 2 
1- 2 Transmission and Distribution and Hydraulic 
(tentative) 


11-13 


16-18 


18-19 


18-20 


Edgewater Beach 
Electrical Equipment and Meter and Service 
Prime Movers 


2-4 EEI Accident Prevention 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

4 NARUC Executive Committee, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

7- 9 EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee Annual Meet- 
ing, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

7- 9 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute Annual 
Meeting, Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


Committee, Coronado 


8 


9 
10-11 
14-16 


Me 


17-18 





17-22 


18-20 


18-20 


21-23 


24-26 


JULY 





16-21 


24-27 


1956 

EEI Commercial Electric Cooking Conference, Sher- 
aton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

ECAP Copy Group Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PUAA Annual Convention, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Las Vegas, Nev. 

EEI Industrial Relations Committee, 
Hughes Memorial, Rochester, N. Y. 
PEA Electrical Equipment Committee and Relay 
Committee, Hotel Wm. Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EEI-AGA Orientation Meeting, Headquarters, New 

York, N. Y. 

Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, 
Business Development and Personnel Section 
Meeting, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co. Dealer Coordination 
Committee Southeastern Area Workshop, Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 


Willis E. 


24TH ANNUAL EEI CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, 
NJ. 

PEA Electrical Equipment and Relay Committees, 
Hotel Wm. Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ASME Semi-Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

59th Annual Meeting American Society Testing Ma- 
terials and 12th Apparatus Exhibit, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American Society Heating and Air-Conditioning En- 
gineers, Semi-Annual Meeting, Washington, D. C. 

Canadian Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, P. 

Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, 
Accounting and Business Practice Section, Mult- 
nomah Hotel,-Portland, Ore. 

Wisconsin Utilities Association Accounting Section 
Convention,: Schwartz Hotel, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

Michigan Electric Association Annual Convention, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

American Society for Engineering Education Annual 
Meeting, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Summer 
and Pacific General Meetings, San Francisco, Calif. 


International Organization for Standardization Coun- 
cil Meeting, Geneva, Switzerland 

NARUC Annual Convention, Sheraton Palace, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 


13-14 


17-19 


17-21 


26-28 


EEI Organization Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Tl. 

EEI Industrial Relations Annual Round Table Con- 
ference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 

IES National Technical Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 


PIP Workshop Conference, Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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22nd Annual EE! Sales Conference 
to Emphasize Modernized Wiring 


ODERNIZED wiring—the road- 
way to electrical living—will 
receive the careful scrutiny of 

the industry’s commercial representa- 
tives when they convene for the 22nd 
Annual EEI Sales Conference at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
Ill., on March 26-29. The attention of 
outstanding speakers will be directed 
toward both residential and industrial 
wiring. HOUSEPOWER, the new ad- 
vertising and publicity program aimed 
at the wiring bottleneck in the Amer- 
ican Home, and the “Live Better .. . 
Electrically” program—two of the na- 
tion-wide activities which incorporate 
wiring promotion as an aid to local 
companies in facilitating all future 
electrical sales—will be explained in 
detail to the group. 

The entire program, arranged by 
the EEI Commercial Division, di- 
rected by O. R. Doerr, Vice President, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., and 
Chairman of the EEI Commercial 
Division Executive Committee, has 
been arranged to stress the impor- 
tance of making wiring and HOUSE- 
POWER the principal concern of elec- 
tric companies during 1956. 


Individual Committee Meetings 

The first day of the conference— 
Monday, March 26—will be devoted 
to individual meetings of the 21 Com- 
mercial Division Committees. On 
Tuesday, the Farm, Residential, Com- 
mercial Sales, and Industrial Power 
and Heating Groups will be in ses- 
sion all day. During the morning, 
while the Farm and _ Residential 
Groups are in joint meeting, the Com- 
mercial Sales and Industrial Power 





O. R. DOERR 


of the Commercial Division 
Executive Committee 


Chairman 


and Heating Groups will hold individ- 
ual meetings. The latter two groups 
will meet jointly then during the af- 
ternoon, while the former groups will 
have individual meetings at that time. 


First General Session 

Opening the first general session, 
on Wednesday morning, will be intro- 
ductory remarks by Chairman Doerr. 
Mr. Doerr, who will preside over the 
general sessions, will review the work 
of the EEI Commercial Committees 
during the past year and will describe 
the commercial activities for 1956, 
including those activities which are 
in operation as well as those pro- 


posed. He will also make a brief 
introduction of the HOUSEPOWER 
program. 


Harllee Branch, Jr., President of 
the Institute and President of Geor- 
gia Power Co., will address the con- 
ference delegates at this first general 
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session. He will present an authorita- 
tive statement on the general status 
of the electric industry, emphasizing 
the place of commercial activities in 
continuing to raise the industry’s po- 
sition in the future. 

“The Future of the Electric Indus- 
try,” an appraisal of opportunities 
and possibilities for growth, will be 
made by Fischer Black, Editor and 
Publisher of Electrical World. The 
final speaker at the Wednesday morn- 
ing general session will be E. O. 
George, Manager of Sales for The 
Detroit Edison Co. and Chairman of 
the EEI Wiring Promotion Commit- 
tee, who will describe in detail the 
HOUSEPOWER program. 


Awards Luncheon 

An innovation in the conference 
this year is the Awards Luncheon, 
which will be held at noon on Wednes- 
day in the Polynesian Room. G. W. 
Ousler, Vice President of Duquesne 
Light Co. and Chairman of the EEI 
Prize Awards Committee, will pre- 
side at the luncheon which is open to 
all delegates and admission for which 
is included in the registration fee. 
Winners will be announced and prizes 
presented at that time for the follow- 
ing competitions: McCall 
Awards for home service achieve- 
ments, George A. Hughes Awards for 
electric appliance sales and promotion 
to develop electric cooking and water 
heating loads, George Westinghouse 
Awards for promotion of electric 
laundry equipment, Better Light Bet- 
ter Sight Bureau Awards for lighting 
education, Lighting Promotion 


Laura 
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Awards for lighting promotional ac- 
tivities in the residential and commer- 
cial-industrial markets, More Power 
to America Awards for achievements 
in industrial electrification, Thomas 
W. Martin Award for rural electrifi- 
cation, and the Frank Watts Awards 
for promotion of electrically-operated 
farm equipment. 


Second General Session 

To open the second general session, 
on Wednesday afternoon, W.  V. 
O’Brien, General Electric Co., will 
explain the “Live Better .. . Elec- 
trically” program. This broad indus- 
try movement is designed to stimulate 
participation by manufacturers, home 
builders, contractors, architects, elec- 
trical distributors, dealers, realtors, 
and lending institutions in selling the 
benefits of increased electrification to 
the American home owner. 

J. W. McAfee, President of Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, will speak 
at this session on “What Management 
Expects from the Sales or Commer- 
cial Department,” and Frank W. Love- 
joy, Socony Mobil Oil, will address 
the group on “Dynamic Selling in the 
Age of Automation.” 


Third General Session 

The President of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Gwilym Price, will be 
the initial speaker at the third ses- 
sion on Thursday morning. His topic 
will be “Automation in the Future of 
Industry.”” Edwin Vennard, who is 
scheduled to become Vice President 
and Managing Director of the Insti- 
tute on June 1, 1956, will speak at 
this session on “How Can We Double 
Our Residential Load in Ten Years.” 

“What Does the Investor Expect 
from his Electric Utility Investment” 
will be the subject of Harold H. 
Young, Eastman-Dillon and Co. 

The final speaker at the third gen- 
eral session will be E. L. Lindseth, 
President of The Cleveland Electric 
Tiluminating Co. Mr. Lindseth will 
address the conference on “What 
Community Modernization Means for 
the Electric Utility Industry.” 

The conference will conclude with 
a luncheon at noon on Thursday. Dr. 
W. H. Alexander, a nationally known 
speaker from Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, and an inspirational and en- 
thusiastic leader, will be the guest 
speaker for the event. 
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Commercial-Industrial 
Joint Meeting 

Harry Restofski, Vice President— 
Planning, West Penn Power Co., will 
preside at the Tuesday morning joint 
meeting of the Commercial Sales and 
Industrial Power and Heating Groups. 
He will introduce G. S. Young, Man- 
ager of Power and Lighting Sales, 
Kansas City Power & Light Co., and 
Chairman, EEI Industrial Power and 
Heating Group; and R. W. Butts, 
General Supervisor of Dealer Coordi- 
nation, Ohio Edison Co., and Chair- 
man, EEI Sales Group. 

The first address at this joint ses- 
sion will be that of Dan Robertson, 
Jr., of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
and Vice President of the Industrial 
Cafeteria Managers Association. Mr. 
Robertson will discuss the past, pres- 
ent, and future of industrial feeding 
with special emphasis on the vast po- 
tential of this segment of the food 
service industry, as well as the elec- 
tric utility’s place in this market. 

In a speech entitled ‘Radio Iso- 
topes in Food Preservation,” W. E. 
Chamberlain, Projects Director for 
A.M.F. Atomics, Inc., will cover a 
timely topic, that of a full-scale, joint 
government-industry evaluation pro- 
gram on radiation processed food. 


Commercial 


Harry Johns, Jr., Manager of the 
Electric League of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, will have as his topic “The 
Value of Cooperative Industry Promo- 
tion.”” He will discuss the need, rea- 
son for, and benefits derived from co- 
operative industry promotions, draw- 
ing on both local and national industry 
programs as illustrations. 

The concluding speaker at the joint 
Commercial-Industrial Groups 
sion will be William M. Shepherd, Vice 
President, Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. In his talk on “Sales Aids for 
Commercial-Industrial Markets,” Mr. 
Shepherd will make a comprehensive 
presentation of techniques used in ob- 
taining 
power sales. 


ses- 


commercial and_ industrial 


Residential-Farm 
Joint Meeting 
The other joint session, that of the 
Residential and Farm Groups which 
will be held on Tuesday afternoon, 
will be presided over jointly by Hugh 
H. Brenan, Manager of the Resi- 
dential Sales Department, Pennsylva- 
nia Power & Light Co., and Chairman 
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of the EEI Residential Group, and 
Bud S. Moss, Manager of the Rural 
Division, Georgia Power Co., and 
Chairman of the EEI Farm Group. 

G. F. DeFoe, General Sales Super- 
visor, The Washington Water Power 
Co., will open this meeting with a 
presentation entitled “Selling Faster 
With Pictures.” C. F. Kreiser, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Edwin L. Wie- 
gand Co., will address the group on 
“Electric Heating—lIt’s Getting Hot- 
ter,” and J. C. Cahill, Supervisor of 
Rural Sales, The Detroit Edison Co., 
will deliver an address entitled ‘“‘The 
Sales Approach to Improved Wiring.” 

The final speaker at this session will 
be George W. Campbell, Geneva, Ohio, 
who will have as his topic “Out of the 
Shadows.” 


Farm Group 

At its individual meeting on Tues- 
day morning, the Farm Group session 
will be presided over by M. O. Whit- 
hed, Farm Sales Supervisor, Atlantic 
City Electric Co. 

B. S. Moss, Chairman of the Farm 
Group, will make opening remarks 
prior to the first speech at the meet- 
ing, which will be entitled “Farm 
Sales — The Utilities’ Opportunity,” 
delivered by Carl T. Bremicker, Vice 
President, Northern States Power Co. 

C. A. Hanson, Director of the Barn 
Cleaner, Cattle Feeder, Silo Unloader 
Association, has chosen “Selling Elec- 
tric Equipment” as the topic of his 
presentation before the group. 

The Editorial Director of Electricity 
on the Farm, W. J. Ridout, Jr., will 
have “Farm Equipment Must Sell’’ as 
the subject of his address. 

At the Farm Luncheon, to be held 
at noon on Tuesday in the Michigan 
Room, Herbert Pike, a Whiting, Iowa, 
farmer who participated in the recent 
program of exchange between the 
United States and Russia of farmers 
for inspection tours, will be the fea- 
tured speaker. Mr. Pike will have as 
his subject “Farming in Soviet Rus- 


sia.” 


Commercial Sales Group 

The Commercial Sales Group will 
have its individual meeting on Tues- 
day afternoon. At that time, R. W. 
Butts, Chairman of the group, will 
preside. Following his opening re- 
marks, a series of 10-minute presen- 
tations which describe “Lighting 
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Sales Programs That Click” will be 
made. 

‘he first of these presentations, to 
be made by John G. Snyder, Director 
of Domestic-Commercial Sales, Amer- 
ican Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
will describe “Operation Main Street.” 
This small town area development 
program is designed to be given to 
merchant groups by local utility sales 
personnel to stimulate interest in re- 
modeling, including lighting, air con- 
ditioning, store fronts, etc. 

“The NEMA Program for Action” 
will be concerned with Rhode Island’s 
Certified Lighting Program, which 
was begun in September, 1954. Wil- 
liam N. Freudigman, Assistant Mer- 
chandise Sales Manager, The Narra- 
gansett Electric Co., will review the 
program’s 18-month record and will 
discuss training courses and promo- 
tion techniques as well as future 
plans to re-implement the program in 
three years. 

William L. Byrne, Ebasco Serv- 
Inc., will make the concluding 
presentation in the “Lighting Sales 
Programs That Click” series. In his 
discussion of “The Value of Commer- 
cial Lighting Loads to Utilities,” Mr. 
Byrne will establish, by showing some 
successful programs, a guidepost for 
evaluation in answering the questions 
“Are providing the aggressive 
leadership and promotion effort to 
sell good lighting to the mass mar- 
ket?” and “Can you afford to do 
more?” 


ices 


you 


The series of presentations will be 
followed by an address by Milton 
Maidenburg, Chairman of Food Serv- 
ice Equipment Industry, and Treas- 
urer, National China and Equipment 
Corp. Mr. Maidenburg will have as 
his subject “Commercial Cooking 
Equipment Dealers and their Reac- 
tion to Electric Utilities.” 

Lowell R. Mast, Director of Engi- 
neering, Electromode Division, Com- 
mercial Controls Corp., also will ad- 
dress this session and will have as 
his topic “Electric Space Heating 
Going Places.” Mr. Mast will review 
the recent increase in acceptance of 
electric space heating and some of 
the past developments that brought 
this about. He will discuss outstand- 
ing and unusual installations in which 
his company played a leading develop- 
mental role. The examples will include 
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Landscaping Beautification Award Won 


by Rochester Gas 


HE ROCHESTER GAS AND 

ELECTRIC CORP. has been recog- 
nized by the American Association of 
Nurserymen as one of the national 
winners in its Industrial Landscaping 
Contest. 

The award was presented at the 
Eastern Regional Convention of the 
American Nurserymen Association at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City 
at a luncheon on January 5, 1956. It 
was received on behalf of the company 
by Lynn J. Cooley, Superintendent of 
Electric Generation. 

Three years ago, the American 
Landscaping Association instituted 
these awards in order to encourage 
and stimulate more interest in the 
landscaping and beautification of in- 
dustrial and other buildings. Awards 
are given on both a national and re- 
gional basis. ‘The Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation received the 
an electrically heated factory in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and an electrically heated 
school in Indiana. Mr. Mast also will 
give his evaluation of future possibil- 
ities for application of both supple- 
mental and total space heating, and 
will point out how manufacturers and 
utilities can work together to achieve 
best results for the customer, utility, 
and equipment manufacturer. 

There will be one additional speaker, 
as yet unnamed, at this session. 

Presiding over the individual meet- 
ing of the Industrial Power and Heat- 
ing Group, also to be held on Tuesday 
afternoon, will be Howard W. Mem- 
mott, Industrial Sales Manager, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. The 
meeting will open with a report by 
the group chairman, Glenn S. Young. 

Topics and speakers for this ses- 
sion include the following: 

“Resistance Heaters—the Midgets 
with Giant Appetites,” by W. L. 
Thomson, Manager, Radiant Heating 
Division, Edwin L. Wiegand Co.; 
“The Development and Use of Promo- 
tional Sales Tools,” by J. F. Morton, 
Industrial Sales Manager, New Or- 
leans Public Service Inc., and B. J. 
Martin, Publisher, Electrified Indus- 
try; and “Our Competition Is Not 
Asleep,” by Roy W. Wages, Field Su- 
pervisor, Industrial Sales Encineer- 
ing Division, Georgia Power Co. 

Chairman Hugh H. Brenan 





will 


and Electric Corp. 


national award and was the only util- 
ity company this year to be so hon- 
ored. The prize was given as a result 
of a presentation of the original pian 
for landscaping the company’s newest 
electric generating station located on 
the shores of Lake Ontario, Russell 
Station. Photographs of various views 
of the trees and shrubs surrounding 
the station were also included as part 
of the winning entry. 

The building of this newest addi- 
tion to the Rochester company’s elec- 
tric generating system started in 1946 
on the site of an old orchard beside a 
swamp on the shores of Ontario, and 
is now surrounded by many new homes 
built since its completion. Three elec- 
tric steam turbo generating units have 
been completed, while the fourth and 
last is in the process of construction. 
The station will have a capability of 
over 270,000 kw when completed. 


make opening remarks at the individ- 
ual session of the Residential Group 
on Tuesday morning when G. L. La- 
hodny, Vice President, The Detroit 
Edison Co., and Chairman of the EEI 
Market Research Committee, will pre- 
side. 

The Dealer Coordination Committee 
will make a panel presentation en- 
titled “EAR—Your Best Friends.” 
The Operation Home Improvement 
program will be described to the 
group by John R. Doscher, OHI Ex- 
ecutive Director, whose subject will 
be “ ’56... the Year to Fix—What 
It Means to You.” 

Another feature of this 
will be a show presented by the Resi- 
dential Lighting Committee. This 
program, “New Fashions in Living 
and Lighting,” will have Miss Gladys 
Miller as commentator on decorations, 
James H. Jensen as commentator on 
lighting, and an as vet unannounced 
commentator for fashions. Martin 
Klein will edit the script. 

The session will conclude with a 
discussion of “Distributors Like EEI 
Promotional Programs” by W. B. 
Frogue, Branch Manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Appliance Co. in St. 
Louis, Mo.. and R. P. Gubbins, Branch 
manager of the Hotvoint Appliance 
Sales Co. in Buffalo, N. Y. Other re- 
gional distributors are anticipated as 
additions to this discussion. 


session 








Cost Reduction Theme 


for 1956 EEI-AGA Accounting Conference 


LANS for the program of the 

1956 National Conference of Elec- 

tric and Gas Utility Accountants 
sponsored by the EEI Accounting Di- 
vision and AGA Accounting Section, 
to be held on April 16, 17 and 18, 1956, 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City, are generally firmed following 
a joint final 1956 Conference Work- 
ing Committee meeting held in Pitts- 
burgh on February 2 and 3. 

The meeting will be headed by 
John C. Faris, Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, Chairman of the EEI Ac- 
counting Division, and Edward R. 
Eberle, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Chairman of the AGA Ac- 
counting Section. Mr. Faris stressed 
that the April meeting will be a con- 
ference and not a convention, would 
highlight, as its basic theme, the sub- 
ject of cost reduction. 

The conference will follow the gen- 
eral pattern of previous years with a 
general session on Monday, April 16, 
starting at 2 p.m. and with standing 
committee sessions on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 17 and 18. The 
General Activities Group will con- 
duct a joint session on Tuesday morn- 
ing and the Customer Activities 
Group will hold a joint session on 
Wednesday morning. 


General Session 

Consolidated Edison Co. of 
York, Inc., which will act as host com- 
pany to the conference, will be rep- 
resented on the Monday general ses- 
sion with a welcome to the group by 
Harland C. Forbes, President of the 
company. Following greetings by the 
respective representatives of both as- 
sociations, the conference, which is 
expected to attract approximately 
1200 registrants, will hear in the 
general session addresses by Emmett 
J. Leahy, President and Executive 
Director, National Records Manage- 
ment Council, on the monetary sav- 
ings through filing; by the Hon. H. 
Lester Hooker, a member of the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission, 
on “Regulation Is a Living Thing”; 
and by Arthur H. Motlev, President, 


New 





J. C. FARIS 
Chairman of the Accounting Division 
Executive Committee 


“Parade Publications,” New York, 
and past national President Sales Ex- 
ecutive Association, on the American 
system of free enterprise. 


Customer Activities 

The Wednesday morning Customer 
Activities Group session will have a 
panel consisting of five members of 
various companies presenting the sub- 
ject of planning for installing and op- 
erating a mechanical drum 650 calcu- 
lator, a discussion of the standardiza- 
tion of credit policies in opening new 
and a customer education 
program on promoting caution near 


accounts, 


utility facilities, represented by an 
actual demonstration with excellent 
exhibit material of a member com- 
pany. 


General Activities 
Highlighting the Tuesday morning 
General Activities Group session will 
be a panel discussion on the timely 
subject of accelerated depreciation. 
Representatives of four of the general 
activities committees will 
participate on the panel. This session 
will also hear discussions of an appli- 
cation of 705 electronic computor to 


standing 


payroll accounting and the auditing 
of electronic processed work. 

In addition to the group sessions 
referred to above, the several stand- 
ing committees in the Accounting Di- 
vision will conduct individual commit- 
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tee sessions jointly with correspond- 
ing AGA committees, generally two 
half-day sessions in each case. Some 
of the topics and subjects to be cov- 
ered in this program include: proce- 
dures in connection with a service or- 
der, advantages of various periodic 
methods of meter readings and bill- 
ings, standardization of cost com- 
parison, bill payment agency prac- 
tices, methods of notifying customers 
of billing changes, and a visual re- 
view of customer interview facilities. 
Collection problems will include a dis- 
cussion of the selection and training 
of personnel for credit and collection 
work, a look at today’s collection prac- 
tices, timing of collection appeals, and 
the adaptation of collection work to 
electronics. 

With a general subject of “Human 
Factors in Accounting Costs,” the ac- 
counting Employee Relations Group 
will discuss this theme around such 
topics as the question of overdoing 
employee indoctrination, employee se- 
curity, and supervisory control. 


General Accounting Subjects 

Other general accounting subjects 
to be presented in various committee 
sessions include the advantages and 
disadvantages of segregation of de- 
preciation reserves either as a memo- 
randum account or book account by 
primary accounts rather than group 
accounts; practical application in de 
preciation accounting; accurate ac- 
tivity accounting—developing criteria 
for measuring performance in utility 
companies and in various operations 
concerned; and cash flow reports to 
top management. Additional topics 
to be included are controlling costs 
through responsibility reporting; ex- 
perience in setting up order program 
electronic accounting procedures; au- 
diting in connection with credit and 
collection; acquainting operating per- 
sonnel with plant accounting, utility 
plant records for management as they 
affect property records; and appro- 
priate and timely subjects on taxa- 
tion accounting. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Utility Public Relations Practices 


lations is the art of treating the 
public as if they were not your 
relations. 

The truth is that the best way to 
assure good public relations is to de- 
serve them. Character comes first in 
a public service company just as it 
does in an individual. Public relations 
techniques miss their mark unless the 
company’s basic attitude toward its 
customers is fair and friendly, as is 
the case with practically all utility 
companies with which I am familiar. 
But a man of fine character and in- 
stincts may be unpopular and lonely 
unless he has learned how to win 
favorable attention. This is true of 
a utility company, too. 

The purpose of these paragraphs is 
to review certain public relations 
practices which have given results in 
the case of Consumers Power Co. 
They were not originated by us, nor 
do we claim to be their most accom- 
plished practitioners, but they have 
helped us. 


G ations i has said that public re- 


Widespread Territory 

Ours is a rather large electric and 
natural gas company in a definitely 
non-metropolitan area. Sometimes we 
say it is the largest company serving 
a territory which includes no metro- 
politan city, but this may be unfair 
to Grand Rapids and Flint, each with 
a population approaching 200,000. 
Anyway, we supply electric service to 
765,000 customers and natural gas 
service to 400,000, and the overlap- 
ping electric and gas service areas 
contain a population of about 3,420,- 
000. 

The combined service area em- 
braces 28,500 square miles of urban, 
farming, and recreational country in 
64 Michigan counties. It stretches 
from the Ohio and Indiana borders to 
the Straits of Mackinac and from 
Lake Michigan to Lake Huron. We 
serve q total of 1,584 cities, villages, 
and townships, many of which are 
more than a hundred miles from our 
general offices in Jackson (a city of 
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52,000), and some otf which are as 
much as 275 miles distant. 

Only 29 of the cities served have 
populations exceeding 15,000. More 
than 100,000 of our customers are 
farmers, and I do mean farmers, not 
just rural customers. On the other 
hand, thousands of our natural gas 
customers work in Detroit, a city in 
which we do not operate, and return 
at nightfall to one of the “bedroom” 
towns where we supply service. 

Obviously, the job of maintaining 
proper public relations in this vast 
and diversified territory is somewhat 
different than it would be if the great 
majority of our customers were resi- 
dents of a single metropolitan area, 
though perhaps not more difficult. We 
cannot be good citizens of just one 
community. Like our friends of Geor- 
gia Power, we must (in the words of 
that company’s well-known slogan) 
be “‘a good citizen wherever we serve.” 
The responsibility of good citizenship 
cannot be assumed for the whole op- 
erating area by any small group of 
men in any single city; it must be 
delegated to many men and women in 
hundreds of communities. We cannot 
talk to our customers through the 
newspapers of any one metropolis; 
there are some 30 dailies and 350 
weekly newspapers in our service 
area. 


Decentralized Operation 


Our plan of handling public rela- 
tions under these rather unusual but 
certainly not unique circumstances is 
twofold: 

1. Administrative responsibility is 
genuinely decentralized. 

2. Company officers and general of- 
fice personnel carry on a regular pro- 
gram of public relations activities 
throughout the service area. 

The territory in which we operate 
is apportioned among twelve operat- 
ing divisions with headquarters in 
Alma. Battle Creek. Bay Citv, Flint, 
Grand Ravids. Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Lansing, Muskegon, Pontiac, Sagi- 
naw, and Traverse City. In his own 
area, the division manager is Mr. Con- 
sumers Power, but he may have sev- 
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eral district or local managers under 
him, each of whom, in his own smaller 
sphere, is Mr. Consumers Power too. 

Of course, the division manager has 
full charge of everything in his divi- 
sion, within the limits of policies and 
procedures established by top man- 
agement in Jackson, but unless he is 
a good public relations man he is not 
a good division manager. He has su- 
perintendents who, under his direc- 
tion, handle such matters as account- 
ing and electric or gas distribution, 
but public relations is his own pri- 
mary responsibility. 

It is the division manager who 
keeps in touch with governmental 
officials, represents the company in 
civic activities, cooperates with news- 
papers and other communication 
media, visits with major users of 
electricity and natural gas, and, in 
general, sees to it that the company 
does a good job and enjoys the respect 
of the people it serves. He has an 
assistant to handle some of the de- 
tails, but the responsibility rests 
squarely on himself. 

Top management intrudes no more 
than necessary. Questions arising in 
any division are handled in that divi- 
sion, not in the general office. If there 
is a public statement to be made— 
outlining the year’s construction pro- 
gram in the division, for instance— 
the division manager makes it. A 
press release that another company 
might issue in a single form, quoting 
a top officer, is often issued in 12 
versions, one for each division, quot- 
ing the division manager. 

So, too, with the district and local 
managers. They speak for the com- 
pany within their own areas of re- 
sponsibility. We think a_ published 
statement has greater impact and bet- 
ter acceptance when a large percent- 
age of the customers are acquainted 
personally with the man who is talk- 
ing. 


Employees Win Friends 
The employee organization is a 
powerful force in public relations. 
We have something more than 10,000 
employees, or roughly one per 100 cus- 
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tomers. Every employee is _ indoc- 
trinated to understand that in his 
(or her) dealings with customers, he 
is Consumers Power Co. 

For employees whose jobs involve 
numerous contacts with customers, 
there are training courses which em- 
phasize courtesy and proper consider- 
ation for the other person’s viewpoint. 
Telephone operators, cashiers, com- 
plaint clerks, are among those who 
receive this training. Everyone who 
drives a Consumers Power Co. motor 
vehicle is taught to drive safely and 
with courtesy. This pays off in dol- 
lars and cents as well as in good pub- 
lic relations. Employees are encour- 
aged to participate in Community 
Chest campaigns and similar activi- 
ties. They are recognized for good 
citizenship, and this contributes to 
the company’s good standing in the 
community. A number of our people 
are officers or members of boards of 
education in their communities. Meet- 
ing with other civic-minded citizens 
on common ground to consider school 
vroblems, they arrive at a mutual 
understanding that makes for good 
public relations. 


Continuity of Employment 

Continuity of employment makes 
utility company men and women es- 
pecially good citizens. They usually 
are home owners. They like their oc- 
cupation, and they plan to remain in 
town. They want to make it a better 
town for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Long service also makes them 
better employees. We try to keep our 
employees with us for many years by 
making their jobs attractive and by 
providing for retirement on pension 
at age 65 or earlier. Long service is 
recognized through the presentation 
of service pins at annual service pin 
dinners attended by wives and hus- 
bands as well as the employees them- 
selves. 

An employee who likes the company 
and who has chosen to spend his 
working years in its service is usually 
an influence for good public relations. 
He knows his job and does it well, 
which pleases the customers. He also 
“sells” the company to his friends and 
neighbors. This is especially true if 
he happens to be a stockholder as 
well as an employee—as some 25 per 
cent of Consumers people are. On 
several occasions during the last five 
years, we have made it possible for 
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Consumers’ employees to buy up to 
100 shares of common stock at a 
favorable price by means of payroll 
deductions. I know of no better way 
to promote employee understanding 
of how a company operates, nor to 
cause an employee to identify his own 
interests with those of his employer. 
“Enjoy Our Land” 

I mentioned that the company car- 
ries on a number of public relations 
activities from the general office. 
Some of these grow out of the charac- 
teristics of outstate Michigan. 

The Michigan ‘mitten,’ more 
formally known as the lower penin- 
sula, is one of America’s great recrea- 
tional areas. Lying between Lake 
Michigan and Lake Huron, dotted 
with smaller lakes and traversed by 
famous trout streams, it attracts mil- 
lions of tourists every year. Although 
90 per cent of the power distributed 
by Consumers is generated in a few 
large thermal plants, the company has 
38 hydroelectric plants on Michigan 
rivers. The Au Sable, the Manistee, 
and the Muskegon are the principal 
rivers from the power generation 
viewpoint, and they are also the three 
most popular fishing rivers in Mich- 
igan. 

Consumers owns many miles of 
forest lands along these streams. We 
must own them in order to maintain 
satisfactory flowage conditions. If 
we fenced the land and erected “Keep 
Off” signs, unfavorable public rela- 
tions would almost certainly follow. 
But we don’t. In effect, the company 
says to the public, “Our land is yours 
to enjoy.” Fishermen, hunters, pic- 
nickers are allowed to use our river 
lands almost as if the dams were not 
there. Restricted areas are found only 
where considerations of safety or na- 
tional defense make restriction neces- 
sary. 

On the beautiful pond above the 
Foote Dam on the Au Sable river, the 
company has established Old Orchard 
Park for the use of trailer vacation- 
Old Orchard has 80 campsites 

forested with facilities 
Toilet accom- 
modations are provided. At the care- 
taker’s lodge and 


ists. 
on 50 acres, 
for campfire cooking. 
store, staple gro- 
ceries, ice, and supplies may be pur- 
chased, and boats are available for 
renting. The camp is full throughout 
the summer season. 

Red Bridge Camp on the Manistee 
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river near Tippy Dam in similar. Like 
Old Orcnard, it is operated by the 
company wholly as a public service. 
Profits derived from boat rentals or 
sale of merchandise help to compen- 
sate the caretaker for his efforts. 

Several choice locations on the riv- 
ers have been leased at $1 a year to 
county governments or sportsmen’s 
clubs for public use. 

A number of camp sites along the 
rivers have been turned over to the 
state conservation department to be 
administered for the convenience of 
fishermen and canoeists. Permits for 
the operation of boat liveries on com- 
pany land have been granted where 
liveries seemed to be needed. 

The company helps keep northern 
Michigan attractive to tourists and 
sportsmen by reforesting its river 
lands and protecting them from for- 
est fires. Reforestation work is car- 
ried on every spring and fall. 

By the end of 1955 approximately 
15,000,000 trees will have been plant- 
ed by the company on some 16,000 
acres. We are also maintaining natu- 
ral forest cover on about 75,000 addi- 
tional acres. 

Sportsmen sometimes pause to won- 
der what would have happened if the 
Consumers lands along the Au Sable, 
the Manistee, and the Muskegon had 
been acquired in small pieces by many 
private holders. Their conclusion is 
that the rivers might have been much 
less usable by the public than they are 
under the Consumers plan of permit- 
ting free public access. A _ situation 
that might easily have promoted bad 
public relations actually contributes 
to good public relations. 


Working with the Farmer 

To serve more than 100,000 Michi- 
gan farms is a privilege our company 
values highly. These farms, naturally 
enough, are spread over a vast area 
and they include about every kind 
and size of farm that can be imag- 
ined. 

Extending service to that many 
farms, a job largely accomplished in 
the last 25 years, involved economic 
problems that need not be dwelt upon. 
Then came the development period 
which still continues and will con- 
tinue indefinitely. Farm use of elec- 
tricity had to be built up to the 
point where both the farmer and the 
company would receive something 
approaching a proper return on in- 
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vestment. At the same time, good 
public relations with the farmers had 
to be established and maintained. 

No one could sit in the general of- 
fice in Jackson, Mich., and visualize 
the electrification problems of more 
than 100,000 farmers. We have a 
working farmer on our board of di- 
rectors, which helps, and we have a 
general farm service supervisor, with 
an assistant, in the general office. 

3ut we also have 22 farm advisers 
distributed among our 12 operating 
divisions. 


Keeping in Touch 

These men have no equipment to 
sell. Their job is to keep in touch 
with the farmers and farm agencies 
in their own areas and to give advice 
on electrification matters as requested. 
They are men who know both farming 
and electricity, and they have popu- 
larized many electrical applications 
which mean better profits for the 
farmer and increased load for Con- 
sumers Power Co. Working with 
Michigan State University, county 
farm agents, 4-H clubs, and other 
agencies, they have helped Michigan 
farmers to develop ways of using elec- 
tric heat in the brooding of chickens 
and pigs, to drain muck lands with 
electric pumps, to transfer and grind 
grain with electric power, and to il- 
luminate the underside of a milk cow 
with electric lighting built into the 
floor. 

If the agricultural high school or 
the 4-H club needs a speaker or a mo- 
tion picture (with machine and oper- 
ator), the program chairman knows 
he need only call the nearest Consum- 
ers’ office. If a farmer wants to do 
something with electricity but cannot 
quite figure out how to do it, expert 
counsel is available. 

That activities of this sort mean 
good public relations in the farm 
areas was illustrated recently when 
Michigan State University presented 
an official citation to the company’s 
general farm service supervisor in 
recognition of his outstanding con- 
tributions to Michigan agriculture. 


State-Wide Viewpoint 
Although company operations are 
decentralized among the 12 divisions, 
there is no dodging the fact that the 
company’s Officers are located in Jack- 
son and not in any other division 
headquarters cities, several of which 
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are larger than Jackson. Consumers’ 
officers know they must always think 
in terms of the whole service area 
and never let their vision be restricted 
by the boundaries of a single city. 
To preserve their state-wide view- 
point, they travel among the divisions 
frequently, and this is true of the di- 
rectors, also. 

Our directors include men from 
Grand Rapids, Flint, Saginaw, and 
Kalamazoo, as well as _ Jackson. 
Monthly meetings of directors are 
held. Normally, these are in Jackson, 
but often they are in Grand Rapids, 
Flint, Bay City, Muskegon, Pontiac, 
or somewhere else, and it is custom- 
ary to have luncheon or dinner with 
a group of local people for the discus- 
sion of business and public relations 
problems. Often these meetings of 
the board coincide with an open-house 
program at a power plant or a new 
service building. Such occasions offer 
particularly good opportunities for 
our directors and officers to keep in 
tune with the people in the larger 
communities we serve. 


Open Houses 

It probably is unnecessary to add 
that we hold open house whenever we 
have a good excuse to do so. Some 
of our more recent open houses were 
at the new Flint Service Center, the 
new Central Division Service Center 
in Alma, and the new General Meter 
building in Jackson. Public response 
to open-house invitations has been 
more than gratifying. In Flint, for 
instance, we entertained some 20,000 
visitors in a period of a few days, 
and every person, I think, left our 
property with a new appreciation of 
the electric and natural gas service 
industries. 

Another recurring public relations 
project that has paid rich returns is 
our annual series of regional stock- 
holder meetings. Consumers is in- 
corporated under the laws of Maine 
and our annual meeting is held in 
Portland. This is not a convenient 
meeting for our Michigan customers 
to attend. Some years ago our chair- 
man of the board, Justin R. Whiting, 
instituted the plan of holding regional 
stockholder meetings in some of the 
principal cities of the service area 
immediately after the Portland meet- 
ing. Stockholders turned out in large 
numbers. 

Now we hold ten regional stock- 
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holder meetings in April of every year 
—in Battle Creek, Bay City, Flint, 
Grand Rapids, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Lansing, Muskegon, Saginaw, and 
either Pontiac or some other location 
in our southeast division. 

Consumers has about 71,500 stock- 
holders, common and preferred, of 
whom about half live in our service 
area and thus are customers as well 
as stockholders. A total of about 4,- 
000 attend the ten regional meetings. 
This is a fair percentage and it 
should be remembered that the 4,000 
who attended this year are not neces- 
sarily the same 4,000 who attended 
last year. 

The important thing, however, is 
that every stockholder in or near the 
ten cities has an opportunity to at- 
tend. If he passes up the meeting, he 
still remembers that he received an 
invitation. 

Press coverage of the regional meet- 
ings is encouraged, and sometimes the 
newspaper sends a photographer as 
well as a reporter. When newspaper 
readers come across the account of 
the meeting, they are reminded that 
Consumers Power Co. is no remote 
abstraction but a Michigan company 
in which many thousands of Michigan 
people have invested a portion of their 
savings. 


Area Development 

For several years, Consumers has 
been carrying on a national advertis- 
ing program emphasizing outstate 
Michigan’s advantages as an indus- 
trial location. Other utility compa- 
nies have similar programs and I 
shall not go into details about ours. 
Our industrial site advertisements 
appear in Newsweek, U. S. News & 
World Report, and various other pub- 
lications, and the point I want to make 
is that our customers are pleased 
when they run across one of these 
ads. They are proud of Michigan and 
happy to know that Consumers Power 
Co. is buying space in national publi- 
cations to tell the people of America 
about our state. To be sure, the main 
purpose of our industrial site adver- 
tising program is to attract manufac- 
turers, but it pays off in better public 
relations also. 

This is even more true of the work 
of our industrial development director 
and his assistants. Much of their 
work is in small communities. espe- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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WOULD belabor the obvious, to 

state that further socialization of 

electric power will be a major 
political issue in 1956. Public power 
is a hardy biennial that appears every 
two years:in the lush and sometimes 
rank garden of American politics; 
and, once again, the electric industry 
will become the political whipping- 
boy, not only of run-of-the-mill so- 
cialists and left-wingers, but also of 
many good, plain American politicians 
who hope to obtain votes by berating 
this particular segment of American 
Industry. 

And I need not tell you, either, that 
the politics of public power is no 
longer a local problem that involves 
one or two companies that happen to 
be under fire at any given place or 
time—as at Niagara, as with us at 
Hells Canyon, as it was at Roanoke 
Rapids, and as it is at Pleasant Val- 
ley and Mountain Sheep out in the 
Northwest. 

If anything has brought that fact 
home, it is the House Committee hear- 
ings during the past year—the so- 
called Jones Committee on the Power 
and Resources section of the Hoover 
Report, carefully staging its perform- 
ances all across the country—and, of 
course, the Chudoff Committee—that 
opened in Washington, and then took 
the show on the road, ranging far and 
wide, over the Southeast, the South- 
west, the Missouri Basin, the Pacific 
Northwest, and California. The po- 
litical nature of this so-called investi- 
become so that 
have called the hearings 


gation has apparent 
newspapers 
“farcical,” a “sorry 
“political skullduggery 
proaches a : 
and uproar which ignore the factual 
story.” 

It is all part of the campaign for 
through 


performance,” 
that ap- 


new low,” “windy blasts 


more political power, more 
public power; to put the Federal gov- 
ernment directly into the power busi- 
ness, and to have Uncle Sam assume 


“»oublic utility responsibility” for sup- 


New York, N. Y., December 5, 


1955 


plying the power needs, especially, of 
“public which 

favored “preference” 
group. And, with the taxpayers foot- 
ing the bill. 


the so-called bodies”’ 


constitute the 


Unfortunately, the power question, 
in politics, is seldom presented on the 
basis of facts, full disclosure, or eco- 
Rather, it is 
launched on waves of 
larded with 
and appeals to class prejudice, any- 
thing in fact fact 
that the public power movement, if 
deprived of its Federal cost subsidy, 


nomic evaluation. 


oratory and 
dialectics, name-calling 


to avoid the real 


its avoidance of taxation, and of the 
so-called “preference clause’’—if de- 
prived of these things, public power 
would no longer be a political issue. 
The avoidance of taxes and the pref- 
two crutches, 


erence clause are the 


without which many of the so-called 


“public bodies,” organized to dis- 
tribute government power, could not 
stand on their own feet. Theirs is the 
familiar “philosophy of the free ride” 

of getting something that 


haven’t paid for, and haven’t earned. 


you 


Aptly Named 
Hells 


aptly named to catch the eye 


I want to tell you about 
Canyon 
and to hold the ear for one of the big- 
cam- 


political and propaganda 


paigns ever waged against the elec- 


gest 


tric industry in general and one 
single company in particular. 
On August 4, 1955, the Federal 


Power Commission, by the unanimous 
issued a 
to build 
liver, where it 


decision of its five members, 
Idaho 
Snake 
forms the boundary 

Idaho Petition 
hearing was denied September 29. 


license to Power Co. 
three dams in 
state between 


and Oregon. for re- 

On November 3, following prior ap- 
proval by the U. S. Army Engineers, 
the Commission approved the general 


plans for the principal structures of 


both the Brownlee and Oxbow proj- 
ects. And on November 28, 1955, our 
opponents in the case, all of them 
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£; 


public power advocates of a govern- 
ment dam at Hells Canyon—with 
their usual fanfare of publicity, as 
was to be expected—have appealed 
the Federal Power Commission’s de- 
cision to the courts. 

As we go along I shall endeavor to 
outline some of “the sound and the 
fury’”’ they have let loose since the 
Commission’s decision was announced 
four months ago. 

The “rigged,” 
“packed,” “prejudiced,” they say, and 


Commission was 
the decision purely political. Conven- 
iently overlooked, of course, is the 
fact that, by law, the Commission is 
a bipartisan body, and can have no 
than members from the 
same political party. Actually, of the 
five, two are Democrats, two Republi- 


more three 


cans, and one an Independent without 
regular affiliation. The Com- 
missioners are assisted by a large staff 


party 


of engineers, counsel, and other tech- 
nical experts, many of whom are civil 
service employes. They are the body, 
created by Congress itself, to decide 
the complicated questions upon which 
comprehensive river development de- 
pends. 

In its decision, the Commission 
pointed out that under the Federal 
Power Act, “it is charged with the 
duty of determining what is the best 
plan of development,” because the Act 
requires that licenses be issued only 
for projects which are best adapted 
to a comprehensive plan for develop- 
ing the waterway, not only for power 
purposes, but for flood control, navi« 
gation, and other public uses. 

You have heard a great deal about 
the “low dams” that Idaho Power 
Co. is going to build. 

In the first place, I should like to 
point out that the Commission’s deci- 
sion made it clear that the company’s 
project will develop the full 602 feet 
of head in the Hells Canyon reach of 
the river, to the same extent as would 
the single government dam. 
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And as to the size of these dams of 
ours, the decision also makes that 
clear, which should quiet, once and for 
all, the public power propaganda that 
the company’s projects will be “low 
dams.” Oxbow Dam, smallest of the 
three, will be 205 feet high, double 
the height of the famous Bonneville 
Dam on the Columbia, and some 30 
feet higher than Niagara Falls. The 
company’s Hells Canyon Dam, 320 
feet high, will be nearly twice the 
height of Niagara Falls. And Brown- 
lee Dam, biggest of all, will be 395 
feet high—107 feet higher than the 
Capitol dome in Washington, D. C., 
and among the 15 largest dams in the 
United States. 

What about costs? 

The company estimates the cost of 
its three dams at $133,000,000, and 
this figure was supported before the 
Commission by the independent esti- 
of Morrison-Knudsen Co., a 
renowned firm of contractors, 
engineers, and builders. 


mate 
world 


Proof of the Pudding 

There is an old saying that “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
Well, then—on November 9, the com- 
pany entered into a contract with 
Morrison-Knudsen for the construc- 
tion of both Brownlee and Oxbow, the 
first two units of the development. 
Construction of Brownlee is well un- 
The generators and major 
electrical equipment are on order and, 
together with the construction con- 
tract, give added assurance that the 
projects will be built well within the 
cost estimates which we submitted to 
the Commission. 


der way. 


On the other hand, the official esti- 
mate for the proposed government 
presented to the Federal 
Power Commission in sworn testimony 
by government witnesses, is $356,- 
800,000, without interest during con- 
struction. Adding interest, and bring- 
ing the estimate up to current price 
levels, Federal Power Commission en- 
gineers estimated that the actual cost 
of the government dam would be 
$399,000,000. 

Therefore, the comparison is this: 
for the company’s dams, $133,000.000 ; 
for the proposed government dam, 
$399,000,000—exactly three times as 
much. 

Now, what about power output? 

In the Federal Power Commission 
hearings, three studies were presented 


dam, as 
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of average annual energy generation 
at the so-called “high’’ dam—two by 
government witnesses, and one by 
Idaho Power. In comparison with 
the energy output of the company’s 
three dams, and taking the largest 
and most favorable estimate for the 
government dam, the difference is 
less than 5 per cent. And using the 
average of the three estimates for 
the single dam, the difference in out- 
put is less than *4 of 1 per cent. In 
other words, three times—or 300 per 
cent—of the amount of the invest- 
ment, to obtain a doubtful advantage 
of from 5 per cent down to *4 of 1 per 
cent in average annual generation. 

The Federal Power Commission 
staff made its own studies to deter- 
mine the actual dependable capacity 
of the comparative programs of the 
single government dam versus the 
company’s three-dam program. Based 
upon this evidence, submitted by its 
own engineers, the Commission found 
that the dependable capacity provided 
by the company’s dams will be 767,000 
kilowatts, as compared with only 785,- 
000 for the proposed government dam 
a difference of only 18,000 kw, or 
about 2 per cent, in spite of the addi- 
tional quarter of a billion dollars 
(over and above the cost of the com- 
pany’s development) that the govern- 
ment dam would cost. 





And now we come to one of the high 
lights of the campaign of misrepre- 
sentation that is being waged by pub- 
lic power advocates of the government 
dam, and the type of propaganda that 
is being used. 

3y means of written articles, 
speeches, radio broadcasts, “letters to 
the editor,” and every other channel 
that they can devise, proponents of 
are literally 
flooding the country with erroneous 
pretending to compare the 
power production from the two plans 
of development. 

The current 
no doubt 


the government dam 


figures 


misquotation, 


which 
vou have 


505,000 
kw for the company’s dams, as against 
924,000 kw for the government dam. 

You will that the 
sion found that the dependable capac- 
itv for the company’s dams will be 
767,000 kw, as compared with only 
785,000 kw for the proposed govern- 
ment dam. What, then, is this 924,- 
000-kw figure. which thev attribute 
to the government dam, which is 124,- 
000 kw more than its total proposed 


read, is 


recall Commis- 
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installed capacity ? The answer is that 
these two figures—505,000 and 924.,- 
000—relate to entirely different 
things, which are not even compar- 
able; and don’t think for a minute 
that the parties who have been the 
source of this misinformation don’t 
know it! Because it is plain and clear 
in the record. 

In the first place, the 505,000-kw 
figure for the company’s dams is an 
estimate of “at-site’” power produc- 
tion only, as compared with “at-site 
plus downstream” production for the 
government dam. And the ‘“down- 
stream” production attributed to the 
government dam included assumed 
generation from eight other power 
dams farther down the river, five of 
which are not in existence, and may 
not even be built in the foreseeable 
future. 

But that is not all. The 505,000 
figure for the company dams is an 
estimate of power production in a low 
water year, when stream flow condi- 
tions are at their worst. The 924,000 
figure for the government dam was 
based upon so-called “nominal prime 
output,” a theoretical figure higher 
than actual power production even in 
wet vears of highest stream flow. 


Fair, Equal Comparison 

If a fair or equal comparison had 
been wanted, or in fact intended, the 
figure which corresponds with the 
505,000 kw for the company dams, as 
the record clearly shows, is 513,000 
kw for the government dam, a differ- 
only 8,000 kw. And if a 
comparison of at-site plus downstream 


ence of 


power production were wanted, under 
the same water conditions, the com- 
parative figures are also plain in the 

525,000 kw for the company 
and 587,000 kw for the 
ernment dam, all of the 
non-existent downstream plants, at a 
cost of another half a billion dollars, 
are eventually built. 


record 
dams, gov- 


assuming 


To summarize this purported com- 
made by 
opponents: 


parison our public 


for the company’s project 


power 


at-site production only, in a low water 
for the dam—at- 
site plus downstream production, in a 


year; government 
high water vear. 

I regret if this has seemed compli- 
cated. 
unfair 


It is a necessary exposé of the 


and invalid arguments with 


which the opponents of private enter- 
prise development are attempting to 
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confuse and mislead the public. And 
certainly it is no more complicated 
than the devious methods they are 
using in their frantic atiempt to dis- 
parage the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s finding that the company’s 
three-dam program is the one that is 
“best adapted to a comprehensive 
plan” for developing the river. 

As to power costs, advocates of the 
government dam again do not refer 
to the record, but to a computa- 
tion made by the examiner, by which 
he arrived at 6.6 mills per kilowatt- 
hour as the cost of power from the 
company’s development. This high fig- 
ure was based not only upon the 505,- 
000-kw minimum water output which 
I have just described, along with an 
estimate of $191,000,000 for the con- 
struction cost of our projects, but 
also upon operating costs “chosen” 
by the examiner which, as he himself 
admitted, exceed those of the com- 
pany, based upon actual operating ex- 
perience, “by about 370 per cent!” 

The examiner frankly stated that 
in making his computations, he se- 
lected estimates which “would provide 
the greatest margin for error,” 
which is only another way of saying 
that he “chose” figures which would 
probably turn out to be as wrong as 
possible. 

In other words, in order to be con- 
servative, he viewed the company’s 
three-dam program in the worst pos- 
sible light, in terms of power output, 
construction cost, and cost of opera- 
tion after it is built. Nevertheless, he 
found that it was best adapted to a 
comprehensive plan of development, 
and recommended that the Brownlee 
Dam be licensed for immediate con- 
struction. And that, of course, made 
our opponents mad. 

I have mentioned before the charges 
made by these public power groups 
(because the Commission’s decision 
was against them) that the Commis- 
sion was rigged and stacked. These 
folks have had an interesting change 
of heart about the examiner. 
the Commission’s 


Since 
decision to license 
all three dams as a single project, they 
the 
power cost computation as a drowning 
man clutches at a straw. But what 
did they think about him before? They 
told him in no uncertain terms. In 


are hanging on to examiner’s 


their exceptions filed to his decision, 
they called his predictions “irrespon- 
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sible guess work.” They accused him 
of “political divinations,”’ based upon 
“dubious assumptions” and “tealeaf 
prognosis.” He adopted a “truncated 
version” of the law, they said, and 
his analysis of the Federal Power Act 
was “a diametric perversion.” 

But to come back to the examiner’s 
cost of power, and the methods by 
which it was arrived at. The Commis- 
sion properly ignored his “greatest 
margin for error’ theory as a basis 
for fact finding. Instead, it de- 
termined the value of power at mar- 
ket, and the cost of getting it there. 
It based its finding of project feasibil- 
ity, as it has done in many past li- 
censing decisions, upon the excess of 
the market value of the power that 
the company’s three dams will pro- 
duce over the cost of producing it. 

In arriving at its decision, the Com- 
mission did not use the company’s 
$133,000,000 construction cost esti- 
mate. Instead, it used a much higher 
estimate prepared by its own staff, in 
the amount of $175,000,000. But the 
Commission was fair to point out that 
the company’s estimates were 28 per 
cent lower than those of the staff, and 
that if the three dams can be con- 
structed for less than the staff esti- 
mate—and we have reason to know 
that they will be—then, as the Com- 
mission said, the economic feasibility 
of the company’s project would be 
even greater. 





Commission Finding 

The Commission found that on an 
equal basis of comparison, the ratio 
of power benefits to power costs for 
the company’s plan was greater than 
for the proposed government dam; 
and that from a power standpoint the 
single dam, in spite of its great cost, 
had “no economic 
over 

The Commission firmly stated its 
finding that, “It is our judgment that 
the United States itself should not 
undertake the development of the wa- 
ter resources of the Hells 
reach of the Snake River.” 

After disposing of the power ques- 
the 
sidered in turn, flood control, naviga- 
tion, fish and wildlife, recreation, and 
other economic aspects of the alter- 
nate plans for development. Of all of 
these found that Idaho 
Power’s program measured up to the 
standards of the Act 


advantage”’ 
Idaho Power’s Program. 


clear 


Canyon 


tions involved, Commission con- 


issues, it 


Federal Power 
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for full and comprehensive develop- 
ment of the waterway. 

The Commission pointed out that 
of the 2,300,000 acre-feet of flood 
control storage that is contemplated 
on the middle and upper Snake River, 
the company’s program will provide at 
least a million acre-feet of this stor- 
age without cost to the United States 
and that it is consistent with the 
Army’s flood control plans. The re- 
maining storage is readly obtainable 
at other sites on the river, where it 
will serve not only flood control pur- 
poses, but irrigation needs as well. 

In summing up its decision, the 
Commission found that the company’s 
three-dam program is best adapted 
to a comprehensive plan of develop- 
ment, and that it will provide these 
things: 

1. 1,000,000 acre-feet of flood con- 

trol storage. 

2. Stream flow regulation in aid of 
navigation. 

3. Reasonably prompt development 
of water-power now going to 


waste. 

4. A source of power supply for 
developing of phosphate _ re- 
sources. 


or 


. And finally, that it will provide 
electric consumers in the service 
area of the company with the 
lowest cost power supply that it 
could develop. 

the Commission again pointed 
that, to the extent that these 
things are done by a non-Federal en- 
tity, the public purposes involved will 
be realized without expense to the 
taxpayers or to the United States. 

That brings up one further point 
that I will mention. 

These three projects of the Idaho 
Power Co. will provide approximately 
$10 million annually in taxes to the 
Federal, state, and local governments 
—4 million new tax dollars each year 
to the States of Idaho and Oregon, 
and approximately $6 million annual- 
ly to the Federal government. That is 
an added advantage of doing the job 
under the American taxpaying enter- 


And 
out 


prise system. 

Let’s look at the alternative for a 
moment. Who, for example, are the 
that are leading the fight 
against private development? I’ll tell 
you who they are. The American Pub- 
lic Power Association, the Northwest 
Public the Na- 


parties 


Power Association, 


stantial ibe esas 
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tional Hells Canyon Association, and 
eight Public Utility Districts in the 
State of Washington. Taxpayers? 

Let’s take a look at these eight 
PUDs. First of all, of course, they 
are “preference” customers for gov- 
ernment power. How much taxes do 
they pay? What have they done for 
themselves to supply their own power 
needs before going to Uncle Sam 
with their hands out and before at- 
tempting to prevent other citizens, 
who are served by electric companies, 
from obtaining power supply which 
they also need? 

Well, these eight PUDs report to 
the Federal Power Commission, and 
the statistics of their 1954 operations 
are now Officially on file. Rather size- 
able operations, all of them. Together, 
they serve over 75,000 customers, with 
a combined plant account of well over 
33,000,000. 

How much of this is production 
plant? Well, the answer to that is 
published, too. One of them has a 
small 496-kw generator carried on its 
books at about $40,000! All of the 
others have not a single dollar in- 
vested in production plant—not a 
single kilowatt of generating capacity 
that they have provided for them- 
selves or their customers. 

How much taxes do they pay? Less 
than 6 per cent of their total gross 
revenue, as compared with approxi- 
mately 23 per cent for the electric in- 
dustry as a whole, and 33 1/3 per cent 
of every dollar that it takes in, which 
is paid to the Government in taxes by 
Idaho Power Co., and which the pub- 
lic power crowd are so quick to point 
out must come from our customers. 

No Economic Leg 

That is why I say that these so- 
called “public bodies,” organized 
solely for the purpose of buying and 
selling tax-free government power— 
if deprived of their power cost sub- 
sidy provided by U. S. taxpayers, if 
deprived of their own avoidance of 
taxation, if deprived of their unfair 
“preference” to obtain government 
power so that they need not provide 
their own—would not have an eco- 
nomic leg to stand on. 

That’s why, of course, they oppose 
private development, partnership de- 
velopment, or any power development, 
that will not continue to give them 
subsidized tax-free power, with a 
“yreference” right to be first in line 
to vet it. 
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That’s why the manager of one of 
these eight PUDs, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
the National Helis Canyon Associa- 
tion, on whicn he represents the 
Northwest Public Power Association 
—(incidentally, how is that for a hold- 
ing company with interlocking direc- 
torates!) — finally admitted in his 
testimony before the Federal Power 
Commission, that it was his theory 
that the building of further plants on 
the Columbia should be frozen until 
constructed by the Federal govern- 
ment, “particularly with regard to 
proposals of private companies.” 

That’s why, with them, it’s Federa! 
power or nothing—because they live 
and move and have their being in ‘‘the 
philosophy of the free ride,” with 
somebody else paying the bill. 

That’s why they fight any change 
in the discriminatory “preference 
clause” in present law, which denies 
to 80 per cent of the power users of 
the nation equal or even fair access 
to government power where it is 
available. “Me first!” is the slogan; 
“Jet the others—but not us—look out 
for themselves.” 

That’s why they also oppose the 
partnership program. Even that would 
require them to put up some share of 
capital in the enterprise, to supply 
themselves with at least some measure 
of their own generating requirements. 
Why should they, as long as they can 
continue to get their power from the 
silver platter that up to now the tax- 
payers have handed to them? 

I quote briefly from an article, ap- 
propriately titled “The Blockaders,” 
which recently appeared in the Indus- 
trial News Review, published in Port- 
land, Oregon. It says: 

“A new and highly descriptive 
phrase is appearing in the nomen- 
clature of the power industry in the 
Pacific Northwest,” says the Port- 
land, Oregon, Journal. “It’s ‘the 
blockaders.’ And it is being applied, 
quite properly, .. . to the small seg- 
ment of the public power movement 
which either wants an all-Federal 
power program or nothing. 

They want Federal power monop- 
and nothing but Federal 
power monopolies. And, apparently, 
they are perfectly willing to bring 
about 


olies, 


power shortages through 
their obstructionist tactics. 
“This situation, of course, is not 


peculiar to the Pacific Northwest. 
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It is the same everywhere else in 
the country where there are water 
resources of any importance— 
and also where there is any chance 
at all of persuading Congress to 
authorize socialized Federal fuel 
plants. If and when power from 
atomic energy becomes commer- 
cially feasible, they will no doubt 
pursue an identical course. They 
are determined that the people, re- 
gardless of the people’s wishes, shall 
have socialized power—or none at 
all.” 

What would such a program of 
national socialism for electric power, 
just in the Northwest alone, cost the 
taxpayers of the nation? Let me 
give you some figures. 

During the past ten years, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of all of the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars appro- 
priated by Congress for hydroelectric 
development has been spent in only 
four states—Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana. This expendi- 
ture, in the Pacific Northwest alone, 
has averaged the tremendous sum of 
$150 million per year. 


Joint Studies 


What about the future? Accord- 
ing to studies jointly made by all 
the power agencies—both public and 
private— serving the Northwest, 
they have determined and officially 
reported that it will require approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 in the next ten 
years to provide an adequate power 
supply for this area. Now, that is an 
average of 300 million dollars a year! 

No wonder that Clarence A. Davis, 
Undersecretary of the Interior, re- 
cently asked the pertinent question— 
how much longer are the people of 
the other 44 states going to keep 
pouring 40 per cent of their total 
Federal power appropriations into 
this one limited area? 

Let’s look at the figures in terms 
of Hells Canyon alone. I believe that 
at the present time there are 435 
members in the House of Represent- 
atives — 435 Congressional districts 
that they come from and represent. 
With the required transmission in- 
vestment, this one project — a gov- 
ernment dam at Hells Canyon—would 
require a Federal appropriation aver- 
aging well over one million dollars 
from every single one of the Congres- 
sional districts in the entire United 
States that sends a representative to 
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Congress. Maybe our Congressional 
candidates would like to let their 


voters try that one on for size. I don’t 
think they’ll buy it because Hells 
Canyon is only a drop in the bucket, 
compared with the over-all govern- 
ment program that these public power 
“blockaders” want from the tax- 
payers. 

Before I leave this matter of taxes 
and taxpayers I want to refer to an- 
other political “hue and cry” that is 
being raised against utilities, this 
time about accelerated tax deprecia- 
tion—that the electric companies 
should be singled out and left out of 
the law that permits tax assistance to 
industry when new facilities are pro- 
vided, to the extent that such facili- 
ties are essential to our national de- 
fense. “By all means,” they say, 
“don’t let the electric companies have 
the consideration shown to other in- 
dustries, to obtain temporary tax as- 
sistance, even if they can qualify un- 
der the law, and even though the law 
is written and intended to apply to 
all industry alike.’ The American 
Public Power Association and the Na- 
tional Hells Canyon Association is in 
the forefront of this campaign, too. 

Oh, how it disturbs these tax- 
exempt public power bodies, and their 
trade associations, to have utility 
companies get a relatively small, tem- 
porary benefit in the payment of Fed- 
eral income taxes, in which they them- 
selves cannot participate, for the sim- 
ple reason that they do not pay, and 
have never paid, Federal income 
taxes! 

Here again the campaign of half- 
truths and misrepresentation is shap- 
ing up. A few weeks ago one of the 


large regional newspapers of the 
country (incidentally, in the TVA 
area) editorially referred to the 


“large sums of the taxpayers’ money 

.used to subsidize private power 
developments” and stated that “this 
vast sum in tax write-offs will never 
come to the U. S. Treasury.” Such 
a statement is absolutely false! Un- 
der the law, every dollar of tempor- 
ary tax savings obtained through ac- 
celerated depreciation over a five- 
year period will have to paid to the 
Treasury in higher taxes through- 
out all the remaining life of the 
facility. 

Neither is it true, as these anti- 
utility people imply, that the amount 
of this so-called “subsidy” equals, or 
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Operation Home Improvement Begins; 


1956 Proclaimed Home Improvement Year 


PERATION Home Improvement, 
a year-long sales promotion cam- 
paign to combine all building, financ- 
ing, and home equipment interests at 
the national and local level to sell 
more American families on better liv- 
ing in better homes, was begun on 
January 16, 1956, when U. S. Housing 
and Farm Finance Agency Adminis- 
trator Albert M. Cole proclaimed 1956 
as Home Improvement Year. 
Initially the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce with the en- 
dorsement of President Eisenhower, 
the program will have as its slogan 
“56... the Year to Fix.” Its objec- 
tive is to unite the promotional efforts 
of all the many factors in the home 
improvement field. 


sponsored by 





even approaches, the amount of the 
actual cost of the property. It is, 
and can only be, a small proportion 
of the total investment required. 
In the first place, only a given per- 
centage of the investment is ordin- 
arily subject to accelerated deprecia- 
tion at all; and in the second place, 
the tax rate allows, at most, only 52 
per cent of this fractional amount as 
a temporary saving, spread over a 
five-year period. The law is clear; it 
permits only a tax postponement, not 
a tax write-off, and all of it must be 
paid back later through higher taxes 
in all the years to come. 

There is a very big difference, in- 
deed, between being allowed to defer a 
small part of your Federal taxes, and 
not having to pay any Federal taxes 
at all. And it is to hide this telling 
comparison between tax-free public 
power agencies and tax-paying utility 


F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, Manager of 
the Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment Department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, is chairman of 
the OHI Coordinating Committee. The 
treasurer is H. R. “Cotton” Northup, 
Executive Vice President of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, and John R. Doscher is execu- 
tive director. 

Among the contributing sponsors 
are the Chamber of Commerce, Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, National Gypsum, 
Masonite, Congoleum Nairn, Reyn- 
olds Metals,. U. S. Savings and Loan 
League, and Roddie. 

OHI is an unrelated offspring of 
ACTION, the American Council to 
Improve Our Neighborhoods, and is 
in effect its commercial sales promo- 
tion complement. Together, ACTION 
and OHI present a two-pronged pri- 
vate enterprise approach to the hous- 
ing problem. One complements the 
other. 

A seal adopted for the campaign 
shows an eagle and a home, with a 

(Continued on page 64) 


companies that the usual smoke-screen 
of propaganda and misinformation 
is being laid down to conceal the 
facts. 

Have we told the public our side of 
the story? I am afraid I'll have to say 
that we have not. Never in my 30 
years in this industry have I known 
us to be anywhere but on the de- 
fensive. We don’t tell our story soon 
enough, or loud enough, or long 
enough. And all the time the other 
side is steadily boring away. 

But we have a splendid oppor- 
tunity—to stand up and say what we 
think, and what we believe—and above 
all, to give the people the facts to 
prove what we say. The truth and 
the facts about our industry, and our 
companies, can never hurt us. And 
we’ve got to tell the people of this 
country ourselves, because we know 
what to expect from the other side. 
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Live Better . . . Electrically 


Telecast Launches Industry Promotion 


of Residential Electricity, Electrical Products 


f gathered in 79 cities through- 
out the nation, simultaneously 
watched the launching on February 
8, 1956, of “Live Better... Electri- 
cally,” a broad industry movement to 
increase the residential use of elec- 
tricity and electrical products. 
Through a closed-circuit split-screen 
television presentation, chairmen of 
trade participating in 
the promotion as well as other busi- 
ness executives were interviewed to 
give emphasis to the opportunities for 
accelerated marketing of electrical 
goods and services in residential areas 
and the benefits that can be derived 
therefrom. 


\ estimated 35,000 businessmen, 


associations 


Local Level Direction 

Direction of the “Live Better .. . 
Electrically” promotion will be on a 
local level under each of the 100 spon- 
soring utility companies. Following 
the telecast, executives of these com- 
panies outlined their own plans of 
action to their guests and invited 
them to participate in the project. 
Local companies were hosts at the 
individual meetings throughout the 
nation. 

The movement seeks to stimulate 
participation by manufacturers, home 
builders, contractors, architects, elec- 
trical distributors, dealers, realtors, 
and lending institutions on selling the 
benefits of increased electrification to 
the American home owner. It is ex- 
pected that a large number of manu- 
facturers, trade associations, and pro- 
fessional societies will become active 
participants in the “Live Better... 
Electrically” program as it develops. 


National Background 
Harllee Branch, Jr., President of 
the Edison Electric Institute and 
President of Georgia Power Co., who 
was interviewed during the telecast, 
has described the program as a co- 


ordinated effort which will involve 
local activities against a background 
of national promotion including trade 
and consumer advertising. He ex- 
pressed a belief that the success of 
the over-all program will hinge largely 
on the extent of local cooperative ac- 
tion by utilities and their trade asso- 
ciates. 

Of the movement’s timeliness, Mr. 
Branch said, “Size and stability of the 
residential electrical market, coupled 
with expanding homes construction 
and modernization required by our 
steadily increasing population, indi- 
cates the need for an integrated ap- 
proach toward mass market develop- 
ment by the whole industry.” 

In the telecast, during which tele- 
vision moderator John Daly acted as 
master of ceremonies and singer and 
actress Giselle McKenzie conducted 
interviews, Mr. Branch said: “If we 
can put across this broad concept of 
‘Live Better ... Electrically’ all seg- 
ments of our far-flung interest will 
benefit economically. It will require 
the utmost cooperation of us all.” 

Another telecast participant, Oliver 
F. Burnett, President of the National 
Contractor’s Association, told the 
viewing audience: “Home electrical 
modernization alone is an estimated 
$6,250,000,000 worth of contractor 
work. I have not the slightest doubt 
that the magnificent ‘Live Better... 
Electrically’ campaign will stimulate 
a most pressing demand for expanded 
electrical systems in the home.” 

Joseph B. Haverstick, President of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders, “Technological im- 
provements in the home fundamen- 
tally are powered by electricity. The 
difference in cost between a substan- 
tial wiring system and one that just 
meets minimum requirements only 
amounts to a few cents over a period 
of the average mortgage.” 

“We in the architectural profession 


said: 
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are eager to participate,” George Bain 
Cummings, President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, reported. 
“Home use of electricity is increasing 
all the time. The architect who in- 
sists on installing an adequate electric 
system becomes a better friend of his 
client through the life of the house.” 

The President of the United Sav- 
ings and Loan League, Walter H. 
Drier, said: “Since the electrical liv- 
ing aspects of a house add consider- 
ably to its liveability, and hence its 
value, we have no hesitation in grant- 
ing loans to be used for moderniza- 
tion, new appliances, or other items 
contributing to better electrical liv- 
ing.” 

Realtor cooperating was pledged by 
Walter S. Drayton, of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 
who said: “Nobody knows better than 
the realtor how electrical moderniza- 
tion will prevent the depreciation of 
the investment in a home.” 


Benefits Summarized 

The benefits of the program for all 
participants were summarized by 
Fischer Black, Editor and Publisher 
of Electrical World. Mr. Black fore- 
saw these as: for utilities, greater de- 
mand for electricity; for dealers and 
distributors, more sales; for archi- 
tects, exciting demands for modern 
living; for builders, better homes that 
are easier to sell; for the electrical 
contractor, more income from new 
home construction and renovations; 
for lending institutions, a more valu- 
able home as security plus a huge mar- 
ket for improvement loans; and for 
real estate brokers, more marketable 
housing. 

Others participating in the telecast 
included Miss Marian Mayer, Vice 
President and Executive Director, 
American Home; Robert Fiemster, 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 

(Continued on page 63) 








The Philosophy of Reading 


By Ralph M. Besse 


Executive Vice President, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


HE Research Institute of Amer- 

ica made a poll of executive read- 

ing habits. I think the 5.4 per 
cent who refused to say what they 
read can safely be classified as people 
who read practically nothing. 

Again, 4.6 per cent admitted they 
read nothing. That makes a total of 
10 per cent who did not read. Further, 
21 per cent read only one to six books 
a year, and 23.6 per cent from seven 
to twelve books yearly. That makes a 
total of almost 60 per cent who read 
twelve or fewer books per year. 

Why don’t people read more? ‘“Be- 
cause I don’t have the time!” That is 
far and away the major reason given. 


Finding Time to Read 


There are two ways to find time to 
read. First, you must create the de- 
sire to read. Second, you must adopt 
some simple techniques to help estab- 
lish the reading habit. 

During the war years I dropped 
book and heavy magazine reading and 
spent most of my time with news- 
papers—to keep pace, I reasoned, with 
history in the making. That sounded 
like a logical decision, and I got almost 
completely out of the habit of reading 
books for three or four years. 

Then suddenly it occurred to me 
that I wasn’t learning much from 
newspapers, and not a great deal more 
from current news magazines—that 
is, not much of lasting value. So in 
spite of radios, three children and a 
television set, I concluded I had to go 
back to some serious kind of reading. 


Creators of Interest 


To encourage your own desire to 
read, you should be aware that two of 
the most important creators of inter- 
est are the things you feel responsi- 
ble for and the things you get credit 
for doing. Hence, initial reading pro- 
grams should be directed at something 
you like, that will help in your job, 
something which will bring you recog- 
nition, or that is related to things you 
feel responsible for. And those things 
for which you feel responsible can 
range all the way from your own home 
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to aiding in the preservation of indi- 
vidual freedom in America. 

Now, how do you actually get 
started reading? What are some sim- 
ple techniques? First, you should 
realize that serious reading takes less 
time than many persons imagine. If 
you spend just 15 minutes a day, read- 
ing at the average rate of 300 words a 
minute, you will read a million and a 
half words a year—or an average of 
20 books! But, of course, you have to 
devote these 15 minutes every day. 

Sir William Osler, who was one of 
the greatest medical teachers of all 
times, did exactly that. He would 
take 20 minutes each day, as I recall, 
and he became one of the best-read 
doctors in the United States. I guess 
he cheated on the long side and would 
sometimes read much longer than that 
—but the core of his reading was a 
20-minute schedule, either just before 
he got up in the morning or just be- 
fore he went to bed at night. 


Time Chart of Day 

Another step is to make a time chart 
of your day. Find out what you do 
with your time. Most people don’t 
know. Once you have found what your 
time-schedule is—once you have 
charted it—you can begin planning, 
and very likely you will find additional 
moments for reading. 

Also, you will learn that you can 
read at almost any time, and in almost 
any place—even in the bathroom. I 
have read in the bathroom for years. 
I just finished reading Herman Mel- 
ville’s great Moby Dick in the bath- 
room. I had wanted to read that book 
for a long time, and that’s how I 
did it! 

Another suggestion. Read on the 
way to work. When I come to work on 
the Rapid Transit, I see many people 
sitting in their seats either dozing or 
looking idly out the window. They 
could be using that time to great per- 
sonal advantage reading a good 
book. 

Newton D. Baker was an unusually 
well-read man. He was also a busy 
man—busy enough to have been 
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Mayor of Cleveland and Secretary of 
War during World War I. He also 
founded a law firm and did much pub- 
lic speaking. But in spite of that kind 
of busy life, Newton D. Baker had 
read literally thousands of books. 
Asked how he did it, Baker replied: 
“T just fill in the little fence corners 
of my time reading.” 


Reading Material at Hand 


By that he meant, he always had 
something at hand to read; and when- 
ever he had time—even five or ten un- 
expected minutes—he would pull the 
material out of his pocket or brief 
case or off his desk and begin to read. 
So always carry a book or serious 
magazine with you—or keep one 
handy. If not in your pocket, then 
perhaps in your brief case or travel- 
ing bag or somewhere in your auto- 
mobile—and certainly on a shelf or 
bedside table at home, and next to 
your favorite easy chair. 

Another technique I find helpful is 
to read more than one book at a time. 
I read from eight to ten books at a 
time, for the reason that I’m not al- 
Ways in the same mood. Some eve- 
nings I will sit down fresh and vigor- 
ous and want to read something in 
science or nature or politics. Another 
time I may be tired and prefer some- 
thing a little lighter. So I try to keep 
a variety of books on the move. 


Deep Convictions Necessary 


To really get started on such an 
extensive reading program, your own 
personal philosophy must have led you 
to certain deep convictions. Very 
likely you believe that education— 
especially self-education—is a good 
thing. Probably you want to assume 
your responsibility for good citizen- 
ship—you want to be a good citizen, 
wholly aside from your job or other 
personal responsibilities. And _ prob- 
ably you want to improve your job 
performance, whether you’re a mother 
and homemaker, or a 
executive. 

These three things have one point 
in common —all require 


corporation 


learning. 
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Now, there are only three ways to 
jearn: 

1. From others 

2. By thinking things out yourself 

3. By experience. 

I wouldn’t discount the value of ex- 
perience, but it is a very slow way of 
getting a really broad education. 
Thinking things out for oneself is 
even a better way—to the extent that 
we do it. But the quickest and most 
effective way is to learn from others 
—from the experience and thinking of 
millions of people over hundreds of 
years. 

You can learn from others either by 
reading, by taking instruction, or by 
observation—or by a combination of 
these. But there is relatively little 
opportunity for observation, and not 
enough time for continued personal 
instruction. So that brings us back 
to reading as the most valuable learn- 
ing method. 


Key to Learning 

Reading is actually the key to learn- 
ing. Why? To put it briefly, because 
it is the most complete, most avail- 
able, cheapest, quickest and most cur- 
rent source of learning! Further, it 
is a system of multiple learning—you 
learn more than one thing from good 
reading. And it is a method of con- 
tinuous personal training for self-im- 
provement. 

First, reading is the most complete 
source of learning. Francis Bacon ob- 
served that “reading maketh a full 
man,’’ and Thomas Carlyle said: 

“All that mankind has_ done, 
thought, gained or been: it is lying 
as in magic preservation in the 
pages of books.” 

There is no knowledge, practically 
speaking, that is not recorded some 
place in writing. The whole realm of 
knowledge known to man is written 
out—with very few exceptions. 


Most Available Source 

I have also said that reading is the 
most available source of learning. 
This scarcely needs proof. We can 
have magazines and other good litera- 
ture routed directly to our desks or 
homes. We can buy it in almost any 
city block. We can borrow it from 
company or public libraries. It is 
readily at hand. 

Further, reading is the cheapest 
source of learning. Almost all read- 
ing matter is available without any 
direct cost whatsoever—at a library. 
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And even reading material that is in- 
convenient to borrow need not be ex- 
pensive. 

Again, reading is the quickest 
source of learning. Certainly it is far 
faster than formal instruction, experi- 
ence, observation or thinking things 
out. Remember, the work of a lifetime 
is often recorded in a single book. 


Most Current Source 


Also, reading is the most current 
source of learning. Change is a major 
characteristic of our day. If we are to 
be effective, we must keep pace with 
change. Many things we learned in 
college may no longer apply. We can’t 
keep going back to school—but we 
can read! 

I also observed that reading is a 
system of multiple learning. In read- 
ing a single book we are apt to derive 
several different values. We learn the 
author’s viewpoint or perspective, his 
analysis. We get sheer information 
or knowledge. We learn vocabulary. 
We can acquire a better form of ex- 
pression by studying a good writer’s 
style. And often we get entertainment 
value, too. 


Continuous Self-Improvement 
Finally, reading is a method of con- 
tinuous personal training for self-im- 
provement. It constantly challenges 
your thinking processes and so can 
train you in good habits of thinking. 
It provides the discipline for gaining 
new fields of knowledge. Reading 
allows you to train yourself. And this 
self-training becomes easier the more 
you read. Each broad field of knowl- 
edge you add to your store helps in 
other fields of knowledge. As Alfred 
North Whitehead put it: 
as . The more you know, the 
easier it is to add to your knowl- 
edge.” 


What to Read 


Having touched on the merits of 
reading and the techniques of going 
about it, we naturally come to the 
question: What shall I read? The 
answer varies greatly from person to 
person, but here are some comments 
that may have broad application: 

Newspapers. There is some opinion 
among great minds that newspapers 
are a waste of time! Justice Holmes 
thought that, and certainly the word- 
by-word reading of the average daily 
paper is not justified. These papers 
should be skimmed. This is the place 
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for speed reading—with a great deal 
of skipping. But do not skip the edi- 
torials; they should be the most im- 
portant part of a local newspaper. 

Magazines. Here, generally, is a 
higher grade of writing. Newspaper 
reporting rarely permits the kind of 
investigation possible in magazine 
writing. A specialty magazine is cer- 
tainly a must. If, for example, your 
specialty is business management, you 
are apt to find the Harvard Business 
Review invaluable. Or if you are eager 
to learn more about the libertarian 
philosophy of private property, free 
market and limited government, very 
likely you will read The Freeman. 

Miscellaneous Publications. A check 
at your library will reveal there are a 
great many of these. One type is the 
“economic letter.” Some of the banks 
put these out—such as The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, The Cleve- 
land Trust Co. and The First National 
City Bank of New York. In the field 
of economics and government, a great 
many excellent pamphlets, booklets 
and articles are available from the 
Foundation for Economic Education, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 

Books. Books present the finest of 
all reading opportunities. The great- 
est thinking of the finest minds, the 
finest expression of the greatest writ- 
ers and the most profound learning 
of qualified experts in every field and 
every age is available in books. 


Selection of Books 


Everyone must decide for himself 
what books he should read; but in the 
selection of books by subject matter, 
there is an old adage that is well to 
keep in mind: 

“Shallow minds are concerned 
with people. Average minds are 
concerned with events. Great minds 
are concerned with ideas.” 

More specifically, here are some 
pointers on book selection: 

1. Don’t hesitate to reread the very 
good books. 

2. Don’t hesitate to read only a part 
of a book—if only a part serves your 
purpose. 

3. Try to read only the best books. 

4. Don’t hesitate to read a cheap 
paper-backed edition of a good book. 

5. Don’t be afraid of any subject 
merely because it is published in a 
book. Justice Holmes said: “It is 
absurd to be afraid of any book.” 

(Continued on page 68) 








The New England Flood Control Story 


Consultant, The Hartford Electric Light Co. 


O many people the term flood 
control means flood prevention. 
A clear understanding of what 
is actually possible and what is be- 
ing done about it is of great value. 

While man has made great ad- 
vances in using and controlling the 
forces of nature, there are many 
forces that are at present beyond his 
control. Temperature, rainfall, hur- 
ricanes, and tornadoes can only be 
observed and followed, not directed. 
Temperature and rainfall determine 
our floods. Floods are not of uniform 
amount over an area and not any 
two floods occur over exactly the 
same area. 

The greatest recorded flood on the 
Connecticut River was in March, 
1936, and this was due to some six 
inches of rain falling on snow which 
also contained some six inches of 
water. This came from the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. The temperature over this two- 
week period kept above freezing. The 
September, 1938, flood came from a 
hurricane which deposited heavy 
rainfall over the whole river. The 
third largest flood flow in the Con- 
necticut River at Hartford was in 
August, 1955, from Hurricane Diane 
of which 80 per cent was from Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. A major 
part of the October, 1955, flood was 
in Central and Southern Connecticut. 


Flow Per Second 
Some of the river flows from this 
hurricane and from the previous 
highest floods, all in cubic feet per 
second, are shown in Table I. 





Connecticut River at Turners Falls 
Chicopee River at Indian Orchard 
Westfield River near Westfield 


West Branch of the Farmington at New Boston 


Farmington River at Rainbow 
Park River at Hartford 
Connecticut River at Hartford 
Housatonic River at Stevenson 
Naugatuck River near Thomaston 
Naugatuck River near Naugatuck 


By Clarence W. Mayott 


This table gives an indication of 
the area’s diversity in floods. Note 
that while 72 per cent of the 1936 
Connecticut River flood peak at Hart- 
ford came from above Turners Falls, 
less than 10 per cent of the August, 
1955, peak at Hartford came from 
above Turners Falls. 

The 1955 flow in the Naugatuck 
was three to five times the previous 
high, with a flow at Naugatuck four 
times that at Thomaston. 


Completed Dam 

Because of the storm’s pattern, the 
only completed flood contro] dam 
that was effective on the Connecticut 
was Knightville on the Westfield 
River. The only proposed dam on the 
Connecticut or the Housatonic Wa- 
tersheds was the yet-to-be-built 
Thomaston Dam. This dam would 
have reduced the flood height at 
Waterbury by possibly 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent. 


Common Cause 


A material proportion of the dam- 
age caused by the August and Octo- 
ber, 1955, floods was due to restric- 
tions of the stream—in other words, 
lack of free space for the water to 
pass. Structures had been built into 
the actual bed of the stream and in 
some cases over the stream. There 
just was not enough area for the 
water to get past without piling up. 
In some cases drain pipes were cov- 
ered over. 

Bridges in many cases acted as 
dams and were swept away by the 
pressure against them. 


TABLE I 


Previous August, 
High 55 

206,000—1936 19,500 
45,200—1938 50,000 
55,500—1938 61,000 
18,500—1938 35,000 
26,600—1936 62,000 
5,650—1938 18,000 
289,000—1936 200,000 
69,000—1936 69,000 
10,200—1948 35,000 
28,500—1948 140,000 
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Control Points 

While there is no way of con- 
trolling either the amount or the lo- 
cation of rainfalls and the resulting 
floods, there are ways of reducing 
their detrimental effects. This is 
what is meant by the term, “Flood 
Control.” Some of the ways are: 
1. Large flood dams on the lower 
reaches of the tributary streams. 
2. Dikes—such as at Hartford. 3. 
Small flood dams on the _ upper 
reaches of the tributaries. 4. Ab- 
sorbing coverage (forests, etc.) on 
the hills and valleys. 5. Keeping 
stream beds unobstructed. 6. Zoning. 
7. Flood Warning. 

The most popular of these is the 
tirst—large flood dams on the lower 
reaches of the tributaries. This can 
be most effective in reducing the 
flood level in the main stream. These 
dams can hold large volumes of wa- 
ter and let it down at a low rate after 
the flood has passed. The larger the 
dam, the more valley land is taken 
over for flood control purposes and 
removed from productive use. This 
is a loss to the local people, and in 
many cases the state, for the benefit 
of others—in many cases in another 
state. 

The Engineers Corps of the U. S. 
Army is the Federal organization 
which traditionally has been author- 
ized to make studies and to construct 
large fiood control dams, dikes, 
levees, and stream dredging. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
been authorized by Congress to as- 
sist in construction of small up- 
stream dams for flood control. These 
would be in the upper regions of the 
tributary streams. We thus have two 
Federal Bureaus involved in the flood 
control program and Federal Bu- 
reaus are not traditionally too co- 
operative. Very little has so far been 
accomplished on the Department of 
Agriculture program. The flood con- 
tro] discussion on the Connecticut 
River relative to the Connecticut 
River flood of 1927 had much dis- 
cussion, but practically no action till 
1935 when a CVA Bill was intro- 
duced in Congress to establish a 
TVA in the Connecticut Valley. Such 
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bills have been introduced quite reg- 
ularly since then. Just previous to 
the March, 1936, flood the Army En- 
gineers Corps had prepared a pro- 
posed system of flood control dams. 
In 1937, the four Connecticut Valley 
states formally ratified a Connecti- 
cut River Flood Control Compact 
which was not approved by Congress. 
The 1938 flood increased the pres- 
sure for flood control dams and 
caused changes in the Army Engi- 
neers’ proposed program. After much 
discussion and considerable contro- 
versy, five flood control dams were 


authorized by Congress and have 
been completed. parame 
Union Village—Vt. Passumpsic 
Surrey Mountain—N.H. Ashuelot 
Birch Hill—Mass. Millers 
Tully—Mass. Millers 
Knightville—Mass. Westfield 


Some 21 others are on the Army’s 
long-range list. They are on paper, 
awaiting final Congressional action. 


Ingenuity At Work 

In 1953, the legislatures of the 
four states of the Connecticut Valley 
approved an Interstate Flood Control 
Compact for the Connecticut Valley. 
On June 6, 1953, Congress granted its 
consent and approval to this interstate 
compact which covers the Connecticut 
River Valley. It had been previously 
ratified by the states of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. Among the principal 
purposes of the compact are: 

1. Resolving the tax loss problem 
involving Federal ownership of res- 
ervoir lands. 

2. Assuring adequate storage ca- 
pacity for impounding the waters of 
the Connecticut River and its tribu- 
taries in the interest of flood control. 

3. Providing a joint or common 
agency through which the signatory 
states may effectively cooperate in 
accomplishing the objectives of flood 
contro] and water resources utiliza- 
tion in the basin. 

The Compact provides also for the 
creation of a commission consisting 
of three representatives from each 
of the four states with authority to 
enter into contract and agreements 
and to make studies and investiga- 
tions in cooperation with the Corps 
of Engineers and other Federal agen- 
cies for flood control and other de- 
velopments of water resources. 
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Provision is made in the Compact 
for the payment by Connecticut and 
Massachusetts of a portion of the 
taxes lost in the states where the 
flood control reservoirs are located. 
This includes the five reservoirs that 
have been completed as well as any 
future flood control reservoir to be 
built both at sites named in the Com- 
pact and also at other sites built by 
the U. S. under flood control law. It 
included approval of 11 flood control 
dams. At the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, September, 1955, 
six dams were selected for immedi- 
ate recommendation to Congress. 

They are Barre Falls, Mass.; Otter 
Brook, N. H.; Ball Mountain, Vt.; 
Townshend, Vt.; North Springfield, 
Vt.; and North Hartland, Vt. 


Maximum Economic Program 

The whole flood control dam pro- 
gram only calls for what is consid- 
ered to be the maximum economic 
program. This program calls for the 
holding back of some six to seven 
inches of rainfall, on 25 per cent of 
the watershed. This reduces the peak 
of the flow to be retained till the 
peak flood has past. While the flood 
control dams provide the largest ef- 
fect toward the holding back of wa- 
ter from the main stream, it is un- 
wise to belittle the value of the many 
other methods of reducing flood dam- 
age. 

While we are talking about floods 
we must not lose sight of the fact 


from Hurricane Diane. The solid lines 
for that period, and the figures indicate 


of rainfall. 


that it is just as essential to have 
water for drinking purposes and in- 
dustrial uses during the drought 
periods. 


Forked Tongues 

For many years there has been a 
concerted drive to force Federal 
power upon the New England area. 
This drive has been mostly from out- 
side of New England. It has been in 
the form of an attempt to hook so- 
called multiple-purpose dams _ into 
the flood control program. The claim 
is that this would furnish low cost 
hydro power and pay for the project. 

Our recent floods have been used 
to accelerate this “demagogic”’ attack 
on the utilities as being the cause of 
the flood damage by such absolutely 
false statements as this: 

“The people of New England can 

blame private power lobbies and 

some of their Republican members 
of Congress for their tragic plight 
. adequate flood control in New 

England is only feasible if federal 

multi-purpose projects are built 

which also produce low-cost elec- 
tric power...” 

Leland Olds, Drew Pearson, C. I. O. 
Textile Workers, and many others 
have been making such wild state- 
ments without any basis of facts. 


The Truth 
The New England-New York Inter- 
Agency Committee report of 1955 
gives a complete inventory of feasi- 
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ble hydro projects and flood control 
dam locations. This report shows 
there are only two hydro sites in 
New England where hydro power 
may be produced as cheaply as steam. 
These are the Enfield project in Con- 
necticut and the St. John project in 
Upper Maine. 


The NENYIAC report shows them 
to be just slightly better than steam 
if used as peaking power on a very 
large system. The NENYIAC report, 
however, showed no multiple-purpose 
flood control power sites where hy- 
dro power could be produced as 
cheaply as steam. This report listed 
two projects that U. S. Army Engi- 
neer studies showed were worthy of 
consideration but neither proved to 
be cheap power. Power costs from 
both would be greater than from 
steam. The Hartford Courant in its 
issue of November 19, 1955, quotes 
Brig. Gen. Robert J. Fleming, Sr., 
Chief of Army Engineers of the New 
England Division in Boston, as fol- 
lows: 


“The General maintained that flood 
control dams in New England 
should be for that purpose only, 
and he criticized proposals which 
have been made in recent months 


Difference—$363,972 


that the power possibilities of, such 
dams be exploited. 

“‘*Power and flood control in 
New England,’ he said, ‘are like 
oil and water—they just don’t 
mix.’ Gen. Fleming explained that 
a flood control dam to be effective 
must be kept empty, and that a 
power dam, if it is to produce 
power, must be kept full. So-called 
multi-purpose dams in other parts 





Tariffville Station of The Hartford Electric Light Co. is shown as it was swept 
by the floods caused by the hurricane. Damage like this was widespread. 
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TABLE II 
Manchester, Williamston, 
Item N.H. N.C. 
Payroll Taxes: 
Federal O.A.B. $ 16,024 $ 12,613 
State Unemp. Insur. 28,843 19,340 
Fed. Unemp. Insur. 3,205 2,522 
Workmen’s Comp. 1,108 5,920 
Group Insur. 5,713 4,806 
Fire Insur. 2,239 2,959 
Vacation & Holidays 68,370 39,942 
Property Taxes 21,110 15,000 
POWER 73,920 69,174 
Fuel 14,250 12,550 
Water 750 3,000 
Variable, Fixed Transfer 54,000 53,920 
Total Payroll 1,141,015 840,878 
Grand Total $1,446,596 $1,082,624 


of the country, he said, are actu- 
ally a series of reservoirs in one 
dam. He said New England offers 
‘only two possibilities’ for multi- 
purpose dams from an engineering 
point of view, and ‘none from an 
economic point of view.’ He did 
not specify the two possibilities.” 


Old Joke 

One of the principal arguments of 
these proponents of Federal power 
at multiple-purpose dams is the false 
claim that the cost of power in New 
England could be materially reduced 
by greater development of hydro 
and that the cost of power has been 
driving industry out of New En- 
gland. 

In the first place, the New En- 
gland Council has for many years 
had a reward of $100 to anyone who 
could prove that power costs were a 
material factor in any migration of 
New England industry. There have 
been no payments to date. 

In the second place there are many 
other more important items of in- 
dustrial costs that far overshadow 
any power differential as shown in 
the following from the Manchester 
Union Leader, Manchester, N. H., 
Wednesday, March 16, 1952: “Tex- 
tron Report Compares Costs of North- 
ern, Southern Plants—Manchester, 
Williamston Operations Reveal Edge, 
Company Declares Local Mill Can 
Produce Same Total as Rival Only 
At $363,972 More in Expense.” 

Remember. every bit of the two 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Kstimating Meter Readings for Final Bills 


Prepared by a Subcommittee of the EEI Customer Accounting Committee 
Under the Chairmanship of C. R. Gibbons 


HY is this subject of current 

interest? One reason is that 

customers are better served 
and another that the utility renders 
service at a lower cost. The first is 
a logical part of a customer service 
and public relations program, and 
the second fulfills the obligation to 
operate as efficiently as_ possible, 
consistent with good service. To 
achieve the maximum in economy, 
the estimation of final readings 
should accompany the practice of 
leaving services energized. 

What has been done to provide for 
the continuity of service and elimi- 
nation of customer inconvenience 
under prevailing economic condi- 
tions and what have the utilities 
gained? Much is being written to- 
day concerning the large percentage 
of households in which all adult 
members are absent from home each 
day engaged in business, profes- 
sional, or other work. Customer con- 
tacts and access to meters and 
customer facilities are very much 
affected by this condition. 


Migration of Population 

Then too, we have a greater mi- 
gration of population both within 
and without the areas served by each 
utility, thus there is a continuous 
uninterrupted flow of customers 
coming on and off utility lines. The 
prevalence of moving from home to 
home both adds to the expense of 
operation and causes customers in- 
convenience. Another factor is the 
extended use of electric service for 
water heating, furnace operation, 
air conditioning, refrigeration, and 
similar uses. Customer and public 
relations can be seriously disturbed 
by such results as food spoilage, a 
water system freezing when a tenant 
orders service off without the land- 
lord’s knowledge, and so on. 

Another prevailing practice in 
many utilities now provides that or- 
ders are accepted from customers by 
telephone without further confirma- 
tion, generally including residential 
and small commercial customers. In 


most cases, if a security deposit is 
required, it is obtained by mail. 

To give better service to custom- 
ers and thereby gain better customer 
and public relations, and in addition 
accomplish a dollar savings, services 
for residential and in some cases 
small commercial premises are left 
energized so that the customer has 
immediate service without the in- 
convenience of having to contact the 
utility, then await the restoration of 
service either before or after occu- 
pancy. At such times, the customer 
is quite occupied with the problems 
of moving and getting situated. Cer- 
tainly with the use of major electric 
appliances and devices such as 
stoves, freezers, refrigerators, wash- 
ers, dryers, furnace blowers, and 
thermostatic controls, this service is 
even more important. The utilities 
adopting this practice report that 
customers appreciate the conveni- 
ence and that having electric service 
available has been accepted and is 
expected. 

Problems arising through leaving 
services energized cause some addi- 
tional work. There are customers 
who move into residential premises 
and use service without notice to 
the utility. In other instances, use 
appears on meters sometimes as a 
result of work done by contractors 
and landlords or prospective tenants 
viewing the premises. These cases, 
of course, can be investigated and 
handled by contacting occupants by 
telephone using telephone address 
directory, contacting owners, man- 
agers, or agents to obtain names of 
new occupants and date of occu- 
pancy, addressing letter to “The Oc- 
cupant,” disconnecting services if 
no service request is obtained, and 
investigating unaccounted for use of 
service. 

By eliminating the physical dis- 
connection and reconnection of ser- 
vices, etc., the following can be dis- 
continued: 

Trips to disconnect, seal, or other- 

wise discontinue service. 
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Trips to reconnect or otherwise 
re-establish service. 

Special trips to give service to 
customers who did not give ad- 
vance notice of moving. 

Appointments necessary to gain 
access to locked premises. 

Customer contacts to request ser- 
vice at specific times. 

Labor required after normal work- 
ing hours for customer contacts 
and work at customer premises. 

Company advantages realized 

other than monetary are the elimi- 
nation of work peaks, clerical, and 
field efforts to get customers discon- 
nected and connected, many practi- 
cally on the same day. This means 
no “after hours” operating work, no 
frantic calls from customers, a mini- 
mum of diverted man-hours from 
other work, and that all orders can 
be routed and handled in a more 
orderly manner. 


Leaving Service Energized 

How about estimating final read- 
ings? A considerable savings is 
achieved when services are left 
energized. However to give prompt 
attention to the off customer and ob- 
tain the full economy, final bill read- 
ings should be estimated so that no 
trip to the customer’s premises will 
be necessary to disconnect the ser- 
vice and obtain a final reading or to 
reconnect the service and possibly 
obtain an “on” reading. In other 
words, the practices of leaving ser- 
vices energized and estimating final 
bills are directly related. Many 
times this work is performed by the 
same employees and the final read- 
ings are incidental] to the main job 
of physically disconnecting the 
service. 

For some utilities, the practice of 
estimating final readings has been 
successful for a long period of years 
and customer acceptance has been 
good. The consideration of this or 
any practice must be viewed in re- 
lation to each utility’s circumstances 
such as area served and methods of 
operation. Due to the continuous 
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upward trend in customers’ account- 
ing and collecting function costs, it 
is imperative that practices’ be 
adopted, again to operate as eco- 
nomically as possible and still pro- 
vide good service. 


Eliminates Reading Cost 

A substantial saving can be ef- 
fected by eliminating the expense of 
obtaining final readings in addition 
to the concomitant cost of discon- 
necting and reconnecting services 
for residential and possibly small 
commercial customers. The policy of 
estimating final bill readings usually 
is adopted for the convenience of 
customers, to issue final bills more 
promptly, to expedite the collection 
of final bills, and to reduce labor and 
transportation costs. 

It was mentioned that customers 
are in the throes of a moving opera- 
tion and occupied with moving prob- 
lems. Therefore, it is very helpful 
not to have to arrange and wait for 
final readings. A last minute ap- 
pointment for a final reading can be 
ill-timed and therefore exasperating 
for the customer about to depart. 
Why not make moving easier by ad- 
vising the customer when he con- 
tacts the utility that, for his con- 
venience, a final bill can be rendered 
promptly based on his previous kilo- 
watthour usage? No trip to the util- 
ity office will be necessary and his 
payment can be mailed. He can be 
told that it has been a pleasure to 
serve him and asked if any assis- 
tance can be given at his new lo- 
cation. 


Prompt Bill Presentation 

3v estimating final readings, cus- 
tomers can promptly be presented 
with final bills either directly or by 
mail. Those leaving town have the 
opportunity of making payment at 
once thereby saving time and the 
annoyance of waiting for final bills, 
and then mailing payments later. By 
expediting the preparation of final 
bills, an improvement in final bill 
collection practices can be effected. 
Many times customers can be con- 
tacted before they leave the service 
location. The economy realized by 
not having to journey to the service 
locations for actual final readings 
is apparent without an explanation. 
Depending upon the area served, the 
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average cost of obtaining final read- 
ings may be up to $3.50 or more per 
reading. 

By billing the customer over the 
counter and obtaining payment of 
the final bill, there is a saving in 
postage for the final bill. There is 
also a saving in cost due to the fact 
that it is not necessary to trace final 
bill addresses and to send out final 
bill collection letters. The possibil- 
ity of a final bill charge-off is also 
reduced. 

Information assembled by the EEI 
Customers’ Accounting Committee 
indicates that there is no set of 
characteristics for a utility which 
might preclude the practice of esti- 
mating final readings. It was dis- 
closed that no marked variation ex- 
ists in the percentage of rural or 
suburban customers to total custom- 
ers of utilities now estimating and 
those which do not. Readings are 
estimated by monthly and bimonthly 
reading utilities. It appears that 
neither the size of rural or suburban 
population method 
of billing used are reasons for not 
estimating. 


served, nor the 


General Policies and Procedures 
Generally the policies and proce- 
dures followed for estimating final 
readings are as follows: 

1. Estimated final bills are ren- 
dered to residential and small 
commercial customers. 

2. Final bills are estimated based 

usage. Ab- 
normalities in the usage of 


on prior period 


the previous month or months 

should be recognized, in 
which case the prior trend, 
the same month of the previ- 
ous year, or some other fair 
estimate should be used. 

5. Actual readings are obtained if 
an estimated final bill is not 
acceptable. 

4. Customers are informed that an 
estimated final bill will be 
rendered. 

5. Estimated final bills are marked 
“Estimated.” 

6. Refunds are made on final bills 
overestimated. 


J 


bills 
bills 


Generally no additional 
are rendered on final 
underestimated. 

8. Accounts are opened on _ the 

basis of the estimated read- 

ings for the closed accounts. 
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All utility companies may not use 
the same explanations or approach 
when customers request that service 
be discontinued. In one company, if 
a customer personally visits the of- 
fice to request that his service be 
discontinued, he is advised that a 
final bill can be prepared immedi- 
ately on an estimated basis and that 
he will save time by receiving and 
paying the final bill immediately. 
Usually actual final readings are ob- 
tained only when requested by cus- 
tomers or some unusual condition 
exists. When customers call on the 
telephone, the necessary information 
is taken from the customer and he 
also is advised that an estimated 
final bill will be rendered for his 
convenience. Many times customers 
pay little or no attention to the esti- 
mated bill statement and attach no 
importance to the transaction. 


Presenting the Plan 

The success of the estimated final 
bill policy depends on the knowledge 
and ability of the employees han- 
dling The manner in 
which the plan is presented and ex- 
plained can readily result in a nega- 
tive answer. For instance, where 
employees ask “Do you want your 
meter read?” or “Do you want a final 
reading?” the normal answer is 
“Yes.” This is a matter of employee 
training and experience. 


customers. 


It is also necessary to have a ra- 
tional adjustment policy and com- 
offices exercise 
considerable discretion in making 
adjustments. Some adjustments are 
unavoidable for such reasons as Ccus- 
tomers not having used electricity 


mercial usually 


due to being away, or an error in a 
previous estimate. The use of the 
opening estimated readings for the 
succeeding customer may also be 
questioned and in such instances ad- 
justments may be made. 


Customer Acceptance 

As under the policy of 
services energized, customer accep- 
tance of the estimating practice has 
been good. To conclude, customer 


leaving 


acceptance of any policy and prac- 
tice of estimating final bills then 
depends on (1) reading of meters at 
regular meter reading time whether 
the account is open or closed, (2) 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Let’s Close Ranks and Sell 


By W. VY. O’Brien 


Vice President, General Electric Company 


An address before the National Industrial Electrical Heating Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


N the occasion of the celebration 
of his 80th birthday, Roger 
Babson, the great economist, 
made the observation he envied tne 
young men of today because they are 
on the threshold of a third 
renaissance in human history. 
Mentioning the printing press as a 
significant factor in the first renais- 
sanee, and the steam engine in the 
second, Mr. Babson pointed out that 
atomic energy and mechanization 
point the way to a future of bound- 
less opportunity. 


great 


There is a great truth in those ob- 
The dominating charac- 
teristics of our future do indeed seem 


servations. 


to be the atom, the source of power, 
and in mechanization, the utilization 
of power. 

They come to us, as all great ideas 
do, with our having mixed feelings 
about them. Some look wistfully to 
the past when in their minds atoms 
existed only in the chemistry books 
and mechanization only in the dim fu- 
ture. 

Others are almost highly optimistic 
that with atomic energy and mechani- 
zation or automatic factories all of 
man’s problems will be solved merely 
through pushing buttons. 


Using Both Concepts 

However, the great majority of us 
share neither point of view. 
we are simply working hard to get the 
best possible use out of both of these 
new concepts. Atomic 
mechanization come to us in an age 
of almost unparalleled prosperity 
an age of learning, of research, and 
even a measure of peace. We are al- 
most dazzled by the unlimited oppor- 
tunity stretching out in front of us. 

But despite all these things, I am 
not satisfied—and I suspect, neither 
are you. Why this paradoxical situa- 
tion? 

Perhaps the answer lies in the kind 
of people who make up the electrical 
industry. We in this industry have 
never been satisfied with the status 
quo. We are the probers, the pushers, 


Instead, 


energy and 
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the never-give-up fellows who always 
want something new. Almost, you 
might say, the dissatisfied people of 
the industrial world. 


Creative Dissatisfaction 

But it is a creative kind of dissatis- 
faction—the kind that led you to 
form your Industrial Electrification 
Council and to be holding your second 
annual National Industrial [Electric 
Heating Conference here this week. 

You fellows are never satisfied. You 
want to find new and better ways to 
increase production, to improve qual- 
ity and reduce costs through the wid- 
est and most: practical use of electric 
heating. In short, you’re my kind of 
audience because i' am completely and 
wholeheartedly in sympathy with your 
objectives. 

I will not attempt to add to the store 
of knowledge you have received and 
will receive the rest of the week on 
the subject of electric heating. Your 
roster of speakers and their subjects 
looks significant and impressive. 

Rather I will suggest a point of 
view—a salesman’s point of view—on 
how best we can wse the new ideas 
and techniques you have created, how 
best we can enjoy the blessings of this 
third renaissance. 

I want to touch briefly on three ma- 
jor points. First, the climate of our 
business economy. Second, the prob- 
lems and opportunities which face us. 
Third, what we can do about those 
problems and opportunities. 


Business Economy 

I’irst, the business economy. While 
your specific interest here is indus- 
trial electric heating, all your plans 
and outlook for the future are in- 
fluenced by both the short- and long- 
range business climate ahead. 

The short-range outlook for 1956 
is, as you know, in one word—optimis- 
tic. You have read the various fore- 
-asts, including a recent one from the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
which estimated our Gross National 
Product would be up 3 to 4 per cent in 
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1956. There may be some adjust- 
ments over the months, but most fore- 
casters are predicting that we will go 
on to higher levels than ever in the 
future. 

Interesting and hopeful as these 
short-range forecasts are, the long- 
range ones are even more significant 
to us. Long-range forecasts give us 
time to do something about changing 
the conditions in our favor. They give 
us time to make business plans, to do 
positive, creative thinking that will 
help our customers. They give us 
time to think and plan together as an 
industry. 

There is a poster at the entrance to 
the buying offices of The Kroger Co. 
in St. Louis which reads: 

“Notice: If you want to sell your 

product to our Company, be sure 

your product is accompanied by a 

plan which will so help our business 

that we will be more anxious to buy 
than vou are to sell!” 

That’s the hope you’ll 
keep in mind as you go about plan- 
ning for the future of ways to help 
your customers in such a way they’ll 


concept I 


be as anxious to buy as you are to 
sell. Let us see how the two factors 
I have mentioned previously—atomic 


1 
i 


energy and mechanization—will influ- 


ence our life in the future. 


Atomic Energy 

First, atomic energy. Are we going 
to have the imagination, the fore- 
sight, and the long-range plans neces- 
from 
our major source of fear into one of 
our major sources of fuel in the next 
century ? 


sary to convert atomic fission 


While conventional fuels such as 
coal, gas, and oil are in ample supply 
to continue to provide low-cost elec- 
tric power generation in the years 
immediately ahead, eventually addi- 
tional fuel sources will be needed if 
the electrical industry is to maintain 
its rate of doubling in growth every 
decade. 

If private industry is given the op- 
portunity to proceed with the devel- 
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opment of atomic power, it is our op- 
timistic estimate that, by 1976, 50 per 
cent of new electric power installa- 
tions will be atomic. This does not 
mean we underestimate the role of 
conventional energy fuels. The world 
will continue to use coal, gas, and oil 
in ever increasing quantities. 


Fusion of the Atom 

Today we are dealing in fission or 
the splitting of the atom, but tomor- 
row the main emphasis may well be on 
the fusion of the atom. In mountain 
climbing you can tell when you 
have reached the top of the peak. In 
science there never seems to be a 
peak. From any given starting point, 
the peak often appears as a clear-cut 
terminus. But when you get there, 
you find that it is only a shoulder of 
the mountain. Another peak lies 
above. 

For example, once we thought the 
molecule was the indivisible building 
block of nature. Then its structure 
was discovered and elucidated. Later 
the atom played a similar role and was 
presumed to be the ultimate unit of 
matter. Now the nucleus of the atom 
is being revealed in its detailed struc- 
ture. 

Two centuries ago Jonathan Swift 
made an observation that seems to ap- 
ply here. He said: 

“So naturalists observe, a flea 


Hath smaller fleas that on him 
prey: 

And these have smaller still to bite 
"em; 


And so proceed ad infinitum.” 

In the field of atomic energy, from 
fission to fusion, we may well “pro- 
ceed ad infinitum,” as new mysteries 
and benefits are unfolded to us year 
by year. 


Mechanization 

So much for a unique and promis- 
ing new power source. Now to dis- 
cuss the second part of Mr. Babson’s 
comment on the third renaissance, 
mechanization or the utilization of 
power. 

Whatever you may choose to call 
it, mechanization or automation, it 
definitely is influencing and will in- 
fluence our lives in the future. The 
trend to automation or the automatic 
factory is one of the great challenges 
and opportunities of today. 

Too often the automatic factory is 
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spoken of in fear, as if we were plan- 
ning to make men the slaves of ma- 
chines. The opposite is true. We must 
plan mechanization or automation in 
our business wherever possible if we 
are to meet the production demands 
upon us. And we must explain the im- 
plications of mechanization and auto- 
mation to our customers. 

Parenthetically, let me add that as 
part of our More Power to America 
Program at General Electric, we have 
recently issued a program which does 
just that. Many of you have seen our 
color motion picture, “This Is Auto- 
mation,” and reviewed our manual. 
Yhis program is available for any of 
you to use either through your elec- 
tric utility or through your local Gen- 
eral Electric sales office. 

The breath-taking things that are 
being accomplished in the field of 
atomic energy and in automation re- 
mind me of a slogan I saw hanging 
over the desk of a Navy officer re- 
cently. It said: “If it works, it’s ob- 
solete.” A shocking concept perhaps, 
but it gives us a point of view on how 
fast the scientific world is moving. 


Examples of Renaissance 

The only reason I mention atomic 
energy and automation is to point 
them up as examples that we truly 
are in a third renaissance of learning 
and doing. These two concepts not 
only will affect us during our life- 
time, but go even further into the 
lifespan of our children. 

As we move into this breath-taking 
decade ahead, we can reflect for a 
moment that we have left behind 10 
years of order taking since the end of 
World War II, plus five years of war 
before that. This was a period when 
no one in the electrical industry had 
an opportunity to carry out a con- 
sistent and sustained selling program. 

Salesmen had to wait while gener- 
ating capacity was installed and avail- 
ability of facilities and materials per- 
mitted a free flow of electrical mate- 
rials. But today—and tomorrow—for 
the first time in many years, the en- 
tire electrical industry is ready to 
move forward together. Electrical 
manufacturers, electric utilities, con- 
tractors, consulting engineers, dis- 
tributors and dealers, all of us have 
a common opportunity. 

No longer are we held by threatened 
shortages of power, by lack of mate- 
rials, or by a shortage of customers. 
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Barring war or major world up- 
heavals, we have no excuse in the 
year ahead for shortages or failures 
of planning which have so_ handi- 
capped us in the past. 

Now, lest I be accused of encouray- 
ing you to become complacent at this 
state of affairs, let me hasten to say 
that we have fast-footed, fast-think- 
ing, and alert competitors who are 
also seeking to capitalize on the favor- 
able economic climate. 


Two-Dimensional Selling 

That is why I say that the time has 
come for us in the electrical industry 
to close ranks and sell. The kind of 
selling that I am talking about is a 
two-dimensional job calling for a cast- 
ing off of the bonds of conventional 
thinking. Instead, let’s think of it 
this way: 

Our first real job is to develop a 
market for our electrical way of doing 
things—to create a climate in which 
all of us can operate. This calls for 
us working together in a common or 
community effort to sell the electrical 
concept to our markets—working as 
an industry rather than as individuals 
concerned only with our own orders. 

The Industrial Electrification Coun- 
cil is an example of what I mean. 
Here is an ideal place to appraise our 
market. Here is an ideal place for us 
to pledge ourselves to the community 
of interest approach of selling the 
idea. 

Now, let me admit that we can per- 
haps reach the high goals the eco- 
nomic forecasters say this nation will 
need by 1965 by doing it the same old 
way—each of us as individuals inde- 
pendently serving our own interests. 
But that is the hard way to do the 
job. It will take longer and cost more 
than if we jointly set down our 
common long-range objectives and 
work as a group to achieve those ob- 
jectives. 


A Mutual Clothesline 

What we need is a set of goals or 
a common theme as an electrical in- 
dustry for all of us to subscribe to in 
the next ten years. Call it a clothes- 
line if you like, on which we can hang 
various mutual efforts such as educa- 
tional courses, forums, promotional 
themes, and the like. 

Of course, this a departure from 
the past and accepted way of doing 
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things where we sold the market just 
through our own line of products and 
services. But if we as an electrical 
industry can get that long-range look 
at our market, set some goals, then 
our selling job as individuals will be 
easier. 


Natural Sales Allies 

The kind of program I am talking 
about, of closing ranks and selling, 
would mean we would work even 
closer with our natural sales allies. 
Contractors, consulting engineers, 
dealers, distributors, and, yes, even 
others like the security analysts, 
bankers, and the financial underwrit- 
ers. 

And don’t underestimate the keen 
interest of the financial people who 
come in contact with the ultimate cus- 
tomer or the influence they have with 
him. They have very probing minds 
and are very interested in anything 
that will make their customer’s busi- 
ness more effective. 

Having advocated a community or 
joint effort, let me hasten to add that 
there is a second dimension to this 
selling job. Not for a minute do I 
propose that we lose the individual 
effort of the salesman. Underneath 
this joint effort there is the hard sell 
of the individual salesman for his line 
of products. But he will be selling in 
a more favorable climate if some “‘pre- 
selling” has been done for him 
through the joint effort I mentioned. 

This “pre-selling’” can be accom- 
plished best by having a national or- 
ganization such as the Industrial Elec- 
trification Council setting up national 
goals and objectives with the rest of 
us gearing to these goals at the local 
level. 


Decentralization Trend 

To make any program like this suc- 
cessful, I’m convinced it has got to 
be done at the grass roots or local 
level. A central organization for plan- 
ning and a local organization for do- 
ing. That’s the trend in industry to- 
day—decentralization. 

The local electric utility is, to my 
mind, an excellent local focal point to 
get the common goals of the industry 
carried to the customers. They are 
the ones who can use various sales 
promotional tools that may be sup- 
plied, for example, by the electrical 
manufacturers as their contribution 
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to the common good of promoting the 
industry. 

And we can do more as an indus- 
try than just promote the electrical 
way of heating and powering our cus- 
tomer’s equipment. We also cen con- 
tribute and sell brand new concepts 
that will actually improve our custom- 
er’s product. 

Improving his products, providing 
him with better ways of doing things 
are primary benefits that your cus- 
tomer is bound to heed. Probably 
there are several competitive sources 
of power to electricity including gas, 
oil, diesel power, and so on that he 
could use to do the job. 

But if we can bring him the benefit 
of your creative thinking to make his 
product better, to improve it, then 
you’ve really got his attention. Per- 
haps there’s a method of bonding alu- 
minum, perhaps a way of anodizing 
another metal that will enable him to 
effect a basic improvement in his 
product. In meetings like these we 
can exchange ideas for the common 
good of each other. 


Perhaps Too Individualistic 

Perhaps in the press to attain our 
individual company objectives we have 
become too individualistic in our ap- 
proach to this mutual industry prob- 
lem. Perhaps we have become too con- 
cerned with selling against each other 
rather than in working with each 
other and both gaining ideas. Cer- 
tainly there is room for all of us to 
cut out any bickering who should get 
the credit for this or that idea first 
and close ranks and advance together. 
should measure our 
plans and our progress by what we 
are doing to promote a project such 
as mechanization or automation. 
Never before have we truly put our 
efforts together in all segments of our 
common electrical industry. 


Perhaps we 


When we leave here, we can leave 
as some 200 different selling agencies, 
but we don’t have to let it be that 
way if we will tie our efforts together 
for the common good. We don’t have 
to let it be that way if we can realize 
what’s good for our industry is good 
for us as individuals, if we can realize 
that everyone in the industry is or 
could be a partner in attaining our 
common objectives. 

Now I am not naive enough to sug- 
gest that we should back away from 
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our obligations to our shareowners or 
that we should fail to sell our own 
products. Not at all. Rather I am 
suggesting that the job is so tremen- 
dous that it needs the combined work 
of all of us to make our individual 
efforts even more effective in moving 
forward this nation’s economy in the 
ten challenging years ahead. 


Good Code of Ethics 

If we'll apply that measure to our 
efforts—doing what is right and nec- 
essary to move ahead our nation’s 
economy by combining our ideas, pro- 
moting market development, better 
ways to manufacture products, and 
so on—then that will be a good code 
of ethics for us. 

May I suggest six specific things we 
can do in closing ranks and selling. 
They are not so much selling tech- 
niques as they are approaches to sell- 
ing. Approach number one is is mod- 
ernizing our sales effort. Today’s sell- 
ing calls for recognizing and planning 
in every area that affects the total dis- 
tribution cost. Things like market re- 
search, accounting, financing, adver- 
tising and sales promotion, application 
engineering, warehousing, transpor- 
tation—in short, everything that has 
to do with the distribution and mar- 
keting of goods. In General Electric 
we have a Distribution Group at the 
top level of our organization with an 
Executive Vice President in charge. 

Modernized sales efforts call for ad- 
justing our sales efforts to changing 
conditions. Decentralization through- 
out industry has meant that sales 
management has had to deploy men 
differently, recognize changing mar- 
ket situations and a need for over-all 
planning to cover these markets. 


Consistent Sales Effort 

This ties in very well with my sec- 
ond approach which is consistent sales 
efforts that are not affected by short- 
range economic adjustments or short- 
sighted sales management. Sales ef- 
forts cannot be turned on and off 
without damage to your whole system. 
It is axiomatic that sales successes 
are hard won, but easily lost. 

How important it was to us right 
through the shortages of the Korean 
War to recognize our obligations to 
our customers and to prove to them 
we wanted to do all we could to help 
them, even though the last thing we 
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could handle at the moment was more 
business. You have to take the long 
view in selling if you plan to have 
a long life in the business. 


Effective People Necessary 

To sell effectively you must have 
effective people. One of the discover- 
tes, simple as it may seem, is that 
effective people do not happen by ac- 
cident. In the first place, you have to 
know what kind of people you want 
to sell. Secondly, you have to go out 
after them in a highly competitive 
market. Then you have to train them, 
compensate them, and inspire them to 
secure their full creative effort. 

In addition to the millions of dol- 
lars a year we at General Electric 
spend on formal training programs, 
we have been holding seminar discus- 
sions with all of our top managers and 
specialists for the last year and a half 
on all phases of manpower develop- 
ment. 

The first of this year our new Man- 
agement Research and Development 
Institute opened at Crotonville, N. Y., 
where every 13 weeks a new crop of 
managers will retire from the world 
to study the subject of how to effec- 
tively manage people and become more 
effective themselves. 

While General Electric’s manage- 
ment training program may not be 
possible or practical in many compa- 
nies, certainly some form of training 
is essential to develop competent sales- 
men and people to manage them. It is 
encouraging that so many companies 
are awakening to this need to develop 
people faster and more accurately 
than the old trial and error method 
that wasted entire lives because a 
man was improperly placed or im- 
properly trained. 


Market-Oriented Planning 

The fourth approach I would rec- 
ommend is planning oriented to mar- 
kets. As I said before, let’s think of 
selling to a market first rather than 
to an individual customer. After we 
have provided everything we need to 
sell to a market, we will find that the 
second logical step of orienting our 
planning to the individual customer 
will be much easier than if we had 
done this first. 

We can close ranks in the industria] 
electric business by thinking together 
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at meetings like this in terms of sell- 
ing to a market. Then, as individuals, 
we can think of planning oriented to 
an individual customer. 

Now that you have done your plan- 
ning, gotten your people in place, and 
thought in terms of the market, let 
me recommend my fifth approach— 
that of creative selling. Now doing 
creative selling does not mean that 
one has to be particularly original. 

Once upon being complimented as 
a great inventive genius, Thomas Edi- 
son replied: “I’m a good sponge. I 
absorb ideas and put them to use. 
Most of my ideas belonged first to 
other people who didn’t bother to de- 
velop them.” 

And many times one idea will mean 
another is necessary. Recalling Edi- 
son again, once he had invented an 
electric light that would burn for a 
period of time, the battle had just 
begun. Turbines, switchgears, mo- 
tors, and a hundred and one other 
things all followed in rapid succes- 
sion. 


More Power to America 

Ten years ago at General Electric 
we set out to deliberately speed the 
pace of industrial, commercial, and 
community and farm electrification. 
We called this program More Power 
to America. Two of our first promo- 
tional programs were in the electric 
industrial heating field. 

Since that time we have added many 
ideas and techniques, but have never 
swerved from our original purpose of 
showing people how they can live bet- 
ter through using electricity more ef- 
fectively. 

These MPA programs are available 
to all in the electrical industry to pro- 
mote an idea, to create a climate of 
In our More Power to Amer- 
ica library of 


sales. 
motion pictures and 
slidefilms are some 25 programs avail- 
able for your use to help you create 
a climate for sales. 

Another creative selling technique 
which you may want to adapt or 
adopt is our series of forums. These 
are in three fields. One of these is 
the Industrial Productivity Forums 
in which General Electric teams with 
an electric utility for a day’s program 
with guests being the top industrial 
leaders of the area. How to increase 
productivity through electrification is 
the subject matter. Are they success- 
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ful? Ask more than 13,000 key in- 
dustrial executives plus electric util- 
ity managers from coast to coast who 
co-sponsored some 70 of these forums. 


Maintenance Forum 

Another type of forum is our Pro- 
ductive Maintenance Forum. Key peo- 
ple in the maintenance area are in- 
vited to hear talks, see a motion pic- 
ture, and perhaps take a tour through 
our General Electric Service Shops. 
The response has been outstanding. 
Why? Because we have tried to fill 
a communication need, to give our 
customers something positive for 
their time and attention. 

Somewhat the same thing has been 
done in our Commercial Power Distri- 
bution Seminars where architects, 
consulting engineers, building super- 
intendents, and so on are invited in 
for a day’s discussion and program on 
all phases of power distribution for 
commercial buildings. 

Now, General Electric claims no 
patent or rights to any of these 
ideas. No one is excluded from an 
idea. Perhaps you've got some ideas 
we can use. The point of this crea- 
tive selling approach is to take what- 
ever ideas are sound and use them 
for more effective selling. 


Industry-Wide Cooperation 

My sixth and final approach is in- 
dustry-wide cooperation. Let’s think 
of the big picture. Once Philip Mor- 
ris had slipped from 8 per cent of the 
cigarette market to 7 per cent. Board 
Chairman Alfred E. Lyon called a 
meeting with his sales executives. 
They arrived, arms loaded with pro- 
grams to win back the 1 per cent. 
Mr. Lyon listened to them for exactly 
two minutes. Then he gathered up 
their papers in one swoop. “Who 
cares about the 1 per cent,” he said. 
“What I want to know is: How are 
we going after the 93 per cent?” 

Bob Paxton, a General Electric Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, put it another 
way. One of our sales managers was 
talking about selling 5 per cent of 
the market. Mr. Paxton reminded 
him that what he was saying was 
that out of every 100 people 95 of 
them were buying something else. 

So let’s keep in mind the big pic- 
ture. If we say that industrial elec- 
tric heating is used in 10 per cent of 
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the plants in our area, let’s remember 
that out of every 100 plants, 90 of 
them are using something other than 
electric heating. 

What’s keeping us from going after 
that 90 per cent? Is that ugly word 
“saturation” slowing you down? We 
will never reach the saturation point 
in the electrical industry. There will 
never be a saturation point of ful- 
filling human needs, of doing things 
better, of creating something better 
to make life more satisfying and pro- 
ductive. 

One positive way to beat that 
bogeyman of saturation is to work to- 
gether in industry cooperation. Elec- 
trical manufacturers can contribute 
scientific research and engineering, 
the best in manufacturing skill and a 
intensified 


greatly effort in every 
phase of marketing. 
Electric utilities can through 


planned, consistent, and creative sales 
effort at the local level bring to your 
customers the advantages of electric 
industrial heating for greater produc- 
tion. Consulting engineers, distrib- 
utors, contractors, and dealers can 
cooperate by joining in with the other 
members of the electrical industry in 
promoting educational programs, the 
work of this organization and other 
teamwork projects. 


Evidence of Recognition 

The very existence of the Industrial 
Electrification Heating Council and 
the National Industrial Electric Heat- 
ing Conference is evidence that you 
do recognize the interdependence of 
all segments of your industry and are 
proceeding to do something about it. 

So, in conclusion, I am inclined to 
agree with Mr. Babson that we are 
truly entering a third renaissance, an 
age that beckons us on to greater op- 
portunity, greater daring and greater 
hope than perhaps any time in the 
past. 

But let us remember that two of 
the chief ingredients of this new age, 
atomic energy and automation, were 
the products of teamwork, of people 
working together, of closing ranks so 
that all could benefit. If we are to 
achieve the greatest good for all of us 
as well as the customers we serve, 
we can profit by this example. 

If we can “close ranks and sell” in 
these ten years ahead, then there is 
literally no limit to the good we can 
accomplish for all mankind. 
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C. P. Conrad 


C P. CONRAD, Chairman of the 
¢ Board and former President of 
the Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric 
Co., died on January 23, 1956, at his 
home in Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Con- 
rad, whose age was 63, had been ill 
for several months. 

His career combined a wealth of ex- 
perience in both the civilian and mili- 
tary fields of engineering and public 
utility management. During World 
War I, he held the rank of commo- 
dore in the Civil Engineers Corps of 
the Navy and was in charge of con- 
structing air stations on the coast of 
France. 


In 1925 he became chief hydraulic 
engineer of the Brazilian Traction 
Light & Power Co. He later became 
assistant general manager and as- 
sistant to the vice president prior to 
entering the Navy in 1940. He helped 
develop bases in Central America be- 
fore World War II and later was di- 
rector of the Advance Base Depart- 
ment, supporting the Seabees in the 
Pacific. In recognition of his mili- 
tary service, he was decorated with 
the Legion of Merit. 

Mr. Conrad joined the Iowa-Illinois 
Co. as its president in 1946 and was 
made chairman of the board in 1954. 


114, Million Pieces of Educational Literature 
Distributed by BLBS in 1955 


ISTRIBUTION by electric utility 

companies of educational litera- 
ture published by Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau in 1955 more than dou- 
bled 1954 use, it was reported re- 
cently by H. A. Stroud, Promotion 
Manager for Monongahela Power Co. 
and Chairman of the Bureau. 

Records show that 1,505,608 pieces 
of literature were shipped by the Bu- 
reau last year, as compared with 709,- 
066 in 1954, Mr. Stroud revealed. 

This tremendous growth is indica- 
tive of greatly increased interest on 
the part of the electric industry in 
lighting education, Mr. Stroud point- 
ed out, as well as a growing accep- 
tance on the part of educators for this 
type of information. 

The major portion of the 14,2 mil- 
lion pieces distributed in 1955 was ac- 
counted for by the Bureau’s four pro- 
grams of supplementary teaching aids 
for use in schools. Designed to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the 
relationship of light and sight, these 
programs are entitled, “The Story of 
Light and Sight” (for 5th and 6th 
grade elementary classes), “Living 
with Light” (for 7-8-9th grade sci- 
ence classes), “Lighting for Better 
Living” (for junior and senior high 
school Home Economics classes) and 
the newest of the four, “Working with 
Light,” for Industrial Arts classes. 

A need for such information has 
been expressed by educators because 
(1) light and lighting are part of 
every phase of living; (2) no existing 


courses in the curriculum and no text- 
books cover the subject of lighting 
and its relation to sight, and (3) be- 
cause the science of lighting and see- 
ing has progressed so rapidly that no 
textbooks could keep up with it. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion, an organization of several mil- 
lion teachers and school administra- 
tors, has said in its own publication, 
“No pupil should leave school without 
understanding how lighting affects 
his own efficiency and comfort, or 
without having some experience in 
planning good lighting arrange- 
ments.” 

With the Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau being the only agency offer- 
ing the teacher classroom study aids 
covering these subjects, it is under- 
standable that the Bureau’s programs 
continue to grow in use. 

Many electric utility companies, as 
part of a long-range program of pub- 
lie service and education, have made 
the materials available to schools in 
their areas. The leaflets, posters, films 
and other materials are used by the 
teacher herself, after prior approval 
has been obtained from the school 
superintendent or supervisor. 

Continued upgrading of these ma- 
terials is part of the Bureau’s pro- 
gram, Mr. Stroud stated, in order to 
make them most effective and useful. 
It is hoped that utility companies will 
continue to expand their programs of 
making these materials available to 
the schools. 








Five More Resuscitations Win EEI Medals 


ITH each award of the EEI 

resuscitation Medal to an elec- 

tric company employee is con- 
veyed the tribute of the entire electric 
industry. The Medal itself attests to 
a grateful industry’s recognition of 
the personal heroism involved in alert, 
efficient action that has restored the 
life of an injured fellow worker. 

Yet in the face of tragedy, and of- 
ten with complete disregard of danger 
to self, these men put into operation 
the life-saving practices that they 
have learned in company safety-pro- 
grams. in so doing, they honor them- 
selves, their companies, and the indus- 
try. In the following pages the 
BULLETIN summarizes five more cases 
which have recently merited the EEI 
Medal. Other cases will be reviewed 
as their details become available. 


JAMES V. HICKMAN 
Western Light & Telephone 
Company, Inc. 

A Western Light & Telephone Co., 
Inc., crew was working at Phillips- 
burg, Kansas, on the afternoon of 
April 5, 1955, to rebuild a transformer 
station. The new pole had been set, 
arms and _ secondary brackets at- 
tached, and services transferred over 
to the new secondary brackets. The 
secondary was energized from trans- 
formers on the old pole. 

Journeyman Lineman Bobby Lee 
Burger started up the new pole to run 
the transformer risers. He was hold- 
ing the lower secondary eonductor 
bracket on one side of the pole with 
his left hand so that a bare spot on 
the jumper to this bracket was in con- 
tact with his left wrist above the 
gauntlet of his leather glove. As 
Burger reached between the secondary 
conductors on the other side of the 
pole, his right wrist made contact 
with the bare spot on the top con- 
ductor where the service wires were 
made up, thus completing a 240-v 
circuit from wrist to wrist. 

Lineman Arden F. Johnson, who 
was on the other side of the pole, no- 
ticed something was wrong and asked 
Burger what was the matter. When 
he got no reply, he noticed that the 
muscles in Burger’s face were drawing 
up. Johnson immediately reached over 


the three-wire service and grasped the 
suspenders on Burger’s belt, and 
reached down and pushed the victim’s 
fingers off the insulator spool. About 
that time, Burger’s knees buckled and 
his hooks cut out. Johnson could no 
longer maintain his hold on the sus- 
penders, and Burger fell about 23 feet 
to the ground. 

Line Foreman Dale Reeves, who had 
run toward the truck to get his climb- 
ing tools when he realized something 
was wrong, saw the victim fall and 
ran to him. As he straightened Burg- 
er’s body, Truck Driver James V. 
Hickman, who had been standing 
nearby, ran to the scene and immedi- 
ately started the Back Pressure-Arm 
Lift method of resuscitation. The arti- 
ficial respiration was continued for 
eight to ten minutes before the victim 
could breathe unassisted. 

When Burger was removed to a hos- 
pital, he was found to have suffered 
injuries of the back, the lumbar verte- 
brae, and knee. An operation and 
a full body cast were necessary for 
treatment. 

An EEI Medal for James V. Hick- 
man and Certificates of Assistance for 
Arden F. Johnson and Dale I. Reeves 
recognized their successful resuscita- 


tion efforts. Presentation of the medal 
and certificates was formally made at 
a dinner in Phillipsburg, accounts of 
which appeared in the Phillips County 
Review, September 22, 1955; Con- 
cordia Blade Empire, September 14, 
1955; and The Kansan (Concordia, 
Kans.), September 15, 1955. 


H. V. ROBINSON 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Company 


On the morning of June 9, 1955, in 
West Columbia, S. C., a South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas Co. crew was 
transferring distribution wires from 
old poles to new poles. Atop one of the 
poles, Lineman H. V. Robinson was 
working while Groundman Frank 
Johnson assisted him on the ground. 

Across the street, inside the Capi- 
tol Bowling Center, D. C. Hite, a local 
plumber, had climbed a six-foot lad- 
der to disconnect a ceiling-suspended 
gas heater in the building which was 
being remodeled. As Hite, with his 
bare right hand, began to untwist the 
exposed ends of the wire, his left hand 
grasped the gas pipe line where it 
enters the gas heater. He received a 
115-volt shock, screamed, and crumbled 
to the floor unconscious. 

Johnson saw the incident through 





Seated, left to right, are Arden F. Johnson, James V. Hickman, and Dale I. Reeves, 

who are credited with saving the life of Bobby Lee Burger (right). Standing are 

officials of Western Light & Telephone Co., who participated in the presentation 

ceremony: D. C. Tinker, Vice President; P. S. Kendall, Concordia Division Manager; 
E. P. Hennek, President; and F. V. Moffett, Phillipsburg, Division Manager. 
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breach in the building’s wall, and 
shouted to Robinson, then ran to the 
accident scene. Arriving there, he 
jurned the victim over and positioned 
iis body for artificial respiration. By 
this time Robinson had arrived and 
immediately began the administration 
of Schafer Prone Method of respira- 
tion. Then, at the suggestion of an 
army nurse who was watching the 
operation, a change was made to back 
pressure-arm lift method in which 
Johnson assisted. When respiration 
had been underway for about four 
minutes, the victim could breathe 
without assistance. 

At a hospital, Hite was treated for 
severe electric shock and for head in- 
juries sustained when he fell to the 
floor from the ladder. 

For their quick-witted and efficient 
resuscitation action, an EEI Medal 
was awarded to H. V. Robinson and a 
Medal Miniature to Frank Johnson. 
They were presented by F. R. Mc- 
Meekin, Vice President in Charge of 
Operations, at the company’s monthly 
safety meeting on November 22, 1955. 
In its December 1, 1955, edition, the 
Columbia Record carried an account of 
the ceremonies. 


KAROL SEKELY 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation 
A Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp. crew was at work on the after- 
noon of May 19, 1955, at the intersec- 
tion of Nelson Avenue and Clinton 
Street in Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 
Lineman First Class Richard K. 
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Frank Johnson (left) received an EEI Medal Miniature and H. V. Robinson (right) 
an EEI Medal for successfully resuscitating D. C. Hite (center). 


Miller was climbing a dirt bank in 
back of a junction pole when he slipped 
and grabbed hold of guy wires hold- 
ing the pole. The lower guy wire was 
energized at secondary potential 
while the upper guy was at round 
potential, causing Miller to become 
“frozen.” Realizing that he was in a 


state of electric shock, Miller called 
out and at the same time broke his 
contact by placing his foot against 
the guy clamp and forcing himself 
away from the guy wires. He then fell 
to the ground, unconscious and not 
breathing. 


Lineman Third Class Karol Sekely, 
who was working one section away, 
heard Miller cry out and saw him 
stagger. Sekely picked up a pair of 
rubber gloves and called to other mem- 
bers of the crew as he ran to Miller. 
Upon reaching the victim, Sekely im- 
mediately straightened him out and 
began Back Pressure-Arm Lift arti- 
ficial respiration. Before Miller ex- 
hibited signs of breathing about 10 
minutes later, Sekely was relieved by 
Lineman Stephen J. Dvorsak. Before 
Miller could breathe unassisted, ap- 
proximately 20 minutes later, Line- 
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Holding their EEI Certificates are (left to right) Karol Sekely, who received an EEI Medal, and William Hubbard, Robert M. 

Quirk, Stephen J. Dvorsak, and Henry R. Brannan, who were awarded Medal Miniatures. Also pictured (left to right) are 

Ernest E. Althouse, Vice President in Charge of Operations of Central Hudson Gas & Electric; James F. Moore, General 

Distribution Superintendent: John Cahill, Line Foreman; George J. Ruoff, Safety Director; and Ernest R. Acker, President and 
General Manager. 
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man First Class Henry R. Brannan, 
Jr., Groundman Robert M. Quirk, and 
Field Clerk William Hubbard also had 
participated in the administration of 
artificial respiration. When an ambu- 
lance arrived at the accident scene, 
oxygen was administered to the vic- 
tim, who was then removed to a hos- 
pital where he was treated for elec- 
tric shock. He was able to return to 
work in six days. 

In recognition of their resuscitation 
action, Karol Sekely was awarded an 
EEI Medal while Medal Miniatures 
were awarded to Stephen J. Dvorsak, 
Henry J. Brannan, Jr., Robert M. 
Quirk, and William Hubbard. 


HOWARD J. ALSDORF 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


In Tenafly, N. J., on June 4, 1955, 
a Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
crew had as its assignment the re- 
placement of a defective crossarm. 
Chief Lineman Henry C. Vogel, Jr., 
climbed the pole upon which the work 
was to be done while Lineman First 
Grade Howard J. Alsdorf prepared 
the new crossarm. When Vogel had 
completed his belting in and the se- 
curing of the pulley block, he called 
down that he was ready for the rubber 
line hose. 

At the foot of the pole, Alsdorf 
placed four line hoses in the hose bag 
and was tying the hose bag to the 
handline when he heard a noise that 
caused him to look up. He then saw 
Vogel hanging backward in his safety 
belt with his knees locked into the 
pole, his head lower than his knees, 
and his arms hanging limp. Subse- 
quent investigation led to a belief that 
Vogel received an electric shock while 
untying the primary phase wire or in 
moving this phase wire on the arm 
after it was untied. 

When Alsdorf realized what had 
happened and as he prepared to climb 
to Vogel’s rescue, he called to Line 
Helper Albert D. Auletta to summon 
aid. When he reached the victim, Als- 
dorf freed Vogel’s legs, placing them 
astraddle his safety belt, and im- 
mediately began to administer pole top 
resuscitation. After approximately ten 
minutes of artificial respiration, the 
victim was able to breathe without 
assistance. Then, with the assistance 
of a handline held by Auletta and a 
policeman who had arrived at the 
scene, Vogel was lowered to the 
ground. 

He was removed by ambulance to a 
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Watson F. Tait, Jr. (second from right), Vice President in Charge of Electric Opera- 

tion, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., congratulates Howard J. Alsdorf (center) 

on receiving an EEI Medal, while Raymond T. Moock, Division Superintendent, Albert 

D. Auletta, winner of a Certificate of Assistance, and Arthur R. Nelson, General 
Superintendent of Distribution, observe. 


hospital where he was treated for 
third degree burns. 

Howard J. Alsdorf received an EEI 
Medal and Albert D. Auletta merited 
a Certificate of Assistance by virtue 
of their respective performances at 
the accident scene. These were pre- 
sented on October 13, 1955, by Watson 
F. Tait, Jr., company vice president. 


KENNETH W. JOHNSON 
Southern California Edison Company 
The job at Southern California Edi- 
son Co.’s unattended unit-type Sharon 
Substation in LaCrescenta, Calif., in- 
cluded pulling in new cable, installing 
a pothead, and running jumpers to the 
disconnected switches for a future 4- 
kv circuit. 

On the afternoon of April 28th, 
Cable Splicer George F. Petersen was 
inside the cubicle, sawing off a bolt- 


ww, a 

presents Medal to Kenneth W. Johnson for successfully resuscitating George F. Peter- 

sen (center), as recipients of Certificates of Assistance, Philip F. Murphy and John 
J. Patchett, look on. 


end with a metal saw. His left hand 
was on a pot head terminal when his 
right shoulder contacted an energized 
clip of an open 4-kv disconnect switch. 
There was a flash, and he was thrown 
out of the cubicle to the ground. 

Cable Splicer Kenneth W. Johnson, 
who was working with Petersen within 
the cubicle at the time of the accident, 
immediately began the administration 
of Schafer Prone Method artificial 
respiration. Administration of the 
respiration was continued for about 
three minutes before there was any 
sign of breathing, then maintained 
for another two minutes before the 
victim could breathe without as- 
sistance. 

Early in the administration of the 
respiration, Cable Foreman Philip F. 
Murphy had rushed to the accident 

(Continued on page 64) 





Montgomery (right), Southern California Edison’s Manager of Operation, 
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Industry Promotion 
(Continued from page 47) 


tee, Wall Street Journal; Edward G. 
Gavin, Editor, American Builder; and 
Edgar Smith, Assistant Managing 
Editor, Fortune Magazine. 

Of the local meetings, that spon- 
sored by The Cleveland Electric []- 
luminating Co. was largest. Their au- 
dience in the Cleveland Music Hall 
numbered 1,000. The Houston Power 
& Light Co. entertained Texas busi- 
nessmen at the Shamrock-Hilton Ho- 
tel, and Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. was host in New York 
City at the Hotel New Yorker. In 
some localities, utilities sponsored the 
show jointly. Others will make use of 
a kinescope of the show for reshow- 
ings. 

Double-page ads which are sched- 
uled to appear in eight national maga- 
zines during April will help to form 
the national backdrop for the “Live 
Better . Electrically” promotion. 
Included in the materials which are 
available for use on local levels in 
the campaign are banners carrying 
the promotion’s slogan for use in show 
windows, a 64-page manual for the 
building trade on rewiring homes to 
handle more appliances, specimen 
newspaper advertisements, and a 30- 
minute color-sound film, entitled 
“Meet Mrs. Swenson,” for club. 
school, and civic group showings. 


Flood Control 


(Continued from page 52) 


operations is the same. Same prod- 
uct. Same machinery. Same yield. 
But Table II shows where the money 
goes. 

Note that the power differential is 
less than $5,000 out of the $364,000 

hardly significant. The agitators 
who are working so desperately to 
deceive and confuse the public on 
the effects of power costs would do 
well to ponder the full facts as re- 
vealed in the above tabulation. 

There just aren’t any places in 
New England where multiple-pur- 
pose dams can produce cheap hydro 
power, and anyone who delays or 
holds up our flood control program 
on such a basis is guilty of cruel 
deception. 
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The Philosophy of Reading 
(Continued from page 49) 


And now, let me conclude with some 
observations on how to read. Read 
with a definite purpose—according to 
a plan. Get acquainted with a book 
before you read it; take a few mo- 
ments to investigate before you spend 
a few hours reading. Evaluate what 
you read—learn to reflect, analyze, 
challenge, as well as understand. 

Keep an open mind as you read; 
don’t limit your reading to what you 
already know and believe. Study vo- 
cabulary as you read—learn more 


words and the exact meaning of 
words. Study phrases as well as single 
words, and learn to avoid clichés. As 
you read, concentrate. Keep searching 
for ideas. 

Finally, talk about what you are 
reading. People will listen to what 
you have to say about the books you 
are reading. At the same time, talk- 
ing about books you’re reading helps 
fix the ideas in your own mind and 
sharpens your ability to analyze the 
opinions of others. 


Utility Public Relations Practices 


(Continued from page 41) 


cially resort communities that need a 
small industry or two to maintain eco- 
nomic stability in the off season. 

Even the larger industrial cities are 
usually pleased to attract a new in- 
dustry. To the utility company, a new 
industry means additional business, 
but if the people know that the util- 
ity company helped bring the new in- 
dustry to town, it also means im- 
proved public Industrial 
development activity by a utility com- 
pany therefore must take high rank 
among examples of “enlightened self- 
ishness.” 


relations. 


I have mentioned a few of the 


things that, for us, have produced 
good public results. The 
list is far from complete. Perhaps it 
would be impossible to enumerate all 
the myriad factors that influence a 
company’s public relations for better 
or for worse. Fortunately, a company 
that tries sincerely and _intelli- 
gently to do a good job for its cus- 
tomers, its employees, and its stock- 
holders is likely to enjoy good public 
relations if the public understands 
what it is trying to do—and the 
American people have proved rather 
discerning in this respect. Good pub- 
lic relations activities help promote 
such understanding. 


relations 


Estimating Meter Readings for Final Bills 


(Continued from page 54) 


convincing the customer that the 
policy of estimating the final bill is 
for his convenience and benefit, (3) 
having a fair adjustment policy cov- 
ering final bills overestimated, and 
(4) having capable and trained em- 
ployees. 

Utilities estimating final bills and 
leaving services energized seem to 
be well satisfied with the results 
achieved, both in the over-all econo- 
mies of operation and better service 
to customers. In addition, the esti- 
mating of final bills is an approach 
to the problem of final bill collec- 
tions. 


An EEI Customer Accounting 
Committee recommendation is that 
utilities study the policy and prac- 
tice of estimating final bills and 
states that such a practice appears 
to be completely justified, not only 
from the standpoint of collection ad- 
vantages, but on the basis of the 
very substantial savings in meter 
reading costs which can be realized. 
This, of course. should include leav- 
ing services hot to obtain the maxi- 
mum economies. One can be had 
without the other but they go to- 


gether like a horse and carriage. 
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Louis F. Eaton, Operating Vice 
President, Brockton Edison Co., has 
been elected President to succeed 
Walter A. Forbush, who will con- 
tinue as a Director and chairman of 
the board’s Executive Committee. 

Mr. Eaton, who joined Brockton in 
1926, served as assistant to the vice 
president in Stone & Webster Ser- 
vice Corp.’s Boston office from 1939 
to 1942. After two years with Black- 
ston Valley Gas & Electric. Co., he 
joined Montaup Electric Co. as as- 
sistant general manager. From 1946 
until his 1953 appointment as Brock- 
ton’s operating vice president, he 
was Blackston division manager at 
Woonsocket. 

Succeeding Mr. Eaton is Paul E. 
Milstead, Chief Engineer, Tampa 
Electric Co. Mr. Milstead will have 
charge of the company’s operating 
departments not including account- 
ing and sales. From 1942 to 1949, 
Mr. Milstead served Stone & Web- 
ster Service Corp., assisting in su- 
pervision of all foreign companies 
and several domestic utilities asso- 
ciated with the firm. He is former 
general manager, Hoosier Public 
Utility Co. 


Green Mountain Power Corp. has 
elected Glen M. McKibben as Presi- 
dent and G. W. Clewly as Executive 
Vice President. 

Mr. McKibben, who has been ex- 
ecutive vice president for the past 
year, succeeds the late John W. 
Sheehey, who recently died. A grad- 
uate of Oregon State College, Mr. 
McKibben entered the utility field 
in 1935 at West Coast Power Co., 
Portland. He held various adminis- 
trative and engineering posts with 
Stone & Webster Corp. and affiliated 
companies prior to joining Green 
Mountain in 1954. 

Vice president and chief engineer 
for the past year, Mr. Clewly previ- 
ously served as chief engineer for 
Vermont Public Service Commission, 
and was for several years manager 
of Newport (Vt.) Electric Co. 


J. Harris Ward has been elected 
Executive Vice President of Com- 


monwealth Edison Co. and its Pub- 
lic Service Co. Division. He will 
have responsibility for administra- 
tion of operating commercial 
activities. 

Mr. Ward, who joined Edison in 
1938, was elected secretary in 1948, 
and was later appointed treasurer. 
He subsequently served as financial 
vice president and as commercial 
vice president for two years each. 

Previously, Commonwealth presi- 
dent John W. Evers has served as 
executive vice president of Public 
Service, and Public Service presi- 
dent H. P. Sedwick executive 
vice president of Commonwealth. 
Both men will continue their par- 
ticipation in general management of 
both companies. 


and 


was 


Operation Home Improvement 


(Continued from page 46) 


banner exclaiming ‘“’56...the Year 
to Fix” and the words, “Operation 
Home Improvement.” A basic adver- 
tising and display kit, consisting of 
the OHI seal decal and reproduction 
proofs, counter card, window stream- 
er, display poster, newspaper adver- 
tising mats, radio and television com- 
mercials, suggested news releases, 
sign painters pattern, and instruc- 
tional booklet, can be obtained at a 
cost of $5.00 direct from OHI head- 
quarters at 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 
Magazine Participation 

In connection with the campaign, 
two major meetings have been held 
with editors and publishers for lead- 
Home serv- 
ice magazines especially have plans 
for participation in OHI. 

It is believed that many electric 
light and power companies may wish 
to join this concerted effort to sell the 
idea of home improvement by initi- 
ating or implementing any such pro- 
gram through their local Chamber of 
Commerce. It offers excellent oppor- 
tunities in 1956 to tie-in home wiring 
through the medium of the HOUSE- 
POWER program, the new EEI-spon- 
sored wiring program. 


ing consumer magazines. 
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Resuscitation Cases 
(Continued from page 62) 


scene and_ straightened Petersen's 
body and cleared his mouth. Also, 
Line Crew Assistant John J. Patchett 
had run to a phone to seek aid from 
the Fire Department and to notify the 
district superintendent. When Patchett 
returned, he applied pressure massage 
to the injured man’s legs. 

Later the victim was removed to a 
hospital where he was treated for 
third degree burns of the right upper 
arm, small scatter burns, and tachy- 
cardia. 

For their quick and efficient actioas, 
an EEI Medal was awarded to Ken- 
neth W. Johnson and Certificates of 
Assistance to Philip F. Murphy and 
John J. Patchett. Presentations were 
made by W. E. Montgomery, Manager 
of the Operating Department, at spe- 
cial ceremonies held in Pasadena on 
September 13, 1955. Accounts of the 
presentation appeared in the Septem- 
ber issue of the company publication 
Safety News, and in local newspapers 
as follows: South Pasadena Review, 
September 20, 1955; Pasadena Inde- 
pendent, September 21, 1955; Pasa- 
dena Ledger and Temple City Times, 
September 22, 1955; and Pasadena 
Star News, September 23, 1955. 


Accounting Conference 


(Continued from page 38) 


The subject of electronics will be 
more fully covered in an open meet- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon, April 
18, with a discussion intended to con- 
vey to industry a realistic picture of 
the problems inherent in planning and 
installing electric computers. A pres- 
entation will also be made on “Inside 
Electronics, 1956” which may be de- 
scribed as a practical look at elec- 
tronics in use today. 

The 
clude the customary dinner on Tues- 
day evening, April 17, for the regis- 


conference program will in- 


trants and for the entertainment of 
the wives and ladies of those attend- 
ing the A ladies’ day 
committee is planning an interesting 
program on Tuesday, April 17, which 
will include a tour of the United Na- 
tions, to follow a luncheon in the 
U. N. Delegates Dining Room. 


conference. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms expiring 1956) 


DD Wate RRR Ne Spe is ego yan ea meee dae is dvaia ore BOS The Kansas Power and Light Co., ‘Topeka, Kan. 
We A, MER NII issn ter acs. oo a wR DSRS dasa The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
EE Fs BBs do ike ci ouw sada New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
RISA, MIEN 0 avs Nis 0 aid 001d Wile bk aie Ss os ee The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Re ae AI IAIID ios a5 tis os GSR Swammawials siete oa Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
EEE Oe eer Te ene ee Public Service Co. of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla. 
tk NR NE hs. 6 bo Scie aad Sala ema Gsaues SOA4e GEAR eS Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ole MN ee Cay =. ss ine Ne iheig nb bbavo sean CWS wc Ford ese Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Se Oe, MN koa ec anewernsenseccee Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Oe da kat rewire aaennndende bobeee etn Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
A EMINEM 2g isa esk acs did wks OS SGSR-G 6,4: disie wees Louisiana Power & Light Co., New Orleans, La. 
ee a ee ree Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
LCP ae Lo Se ee ere New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
PARES WEHRIGEN |S aicicn wads ahiawaladwd anwiaier Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 
(Terms expiring 1957) 
i Eset eee dba esaneakeawn head ded memnaihn Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
DNS Giri kde nc eeeeidkeket neared ereeede The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
ORS ee G0 SE ee ae creer ee Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 
fe a The California Oregon Power Co., Medford, Ore. 
ERMAN AG Re, MOURNE obo ois: 6 A ac saieiie. ae a 4 sarees Byeponduwrare serareibee sa ewes ee Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
i Ne gow nnd kk cd UR RRAAR OSA REESE Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
CO 5 Ee ee ere er rT Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Il. 
Be PR MNO io sins, 5,5 y0its de'S diate dhe p Saya -b use DB eS abate een The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 
5) Rh MON esas dicate Hae ee) aeie me aierenaRen The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
PO RTI anaes be cong leds ess alla DieWvone dalle de avevems ees The Southern Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Be es ED ics is 3 avsnesanivnuss oki Wes Sd wre a base wie Gulf States Utilities Co., Beaumont, Texas 
IN ie AAR oie icoi bee lls ia iashe> Susy vin ove ah arin ee tw Whee iS Bra Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Texas 
NS ee Ee ee Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sl ON vio bids v0.5 0s oa we ROMER nea ndaWer Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
(Terms expiring 1958) 
DO eee ee ee Central Power & Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
PO er Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
I TE eee eee Cambridge Electric Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CR, TORE ARIBED so is oso desciaceicaee's Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
et roe eit dons wd wero ein acelin Sia a ote eis Re Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
I in 8h big sidering gid cach Bi Aden eee Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
i oe ihe a gaia ON del Minne mma Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
ee Ne ca dimeaw ab ewan The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
UL Cg Leos En ne ee em RL Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
eh I os ile: bane ds Ades ame wed Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
i Ie i ala pinche Rea een Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
he ee rr rere Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
i As cha dean canna eaeenadeaw ea The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
ee art aankinn Win 6 die Rlbind Cee Na sae aa lie Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala.. 
PUGS, MUTOINIIS Go's Sia nbesawteulducees came American Gas and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 


Executive Committee 


W. L. Cisler, C. B. Delafield, E. L. Lindseth, D. C. Luce, C. E. Oakes, Harold Quinton, L. V. 
Sutton, G. W. Van Derzee, William Webster 





EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1955-1956 


Virginia Electric and Power Co. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Duquesne Light Co. 

Utah Power & Light Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Northern States Power Co. 


Epcar H. Dixon 
Puiuip A. FLEGER 
GrorcE M. Gapssy 
Wiis GALE 

ALLEN S. KING 

J. E. Lotszau 

Grorce L. MacGrecor 
EarteE J. MACHOLD Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
J. W. McAFEE Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
LyLE McDona.p....Publc Service Electric and Gas Co. 


Pacific Power & Light Co. 

New England Electric System 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
Central & South West Corp. 
Ohio Edison Co, 

Consolidated Edison Co. 

of New York, Inc, 

Florida Power & Light Co. 
American Gas and Electric Co. 
The Dayton Power and Light Co, 
Texas Electric Service Co, 

The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
Consumers Power Co. 


W. C. MuLLENDORE 
Gaover C. NEFF 

J. S. OsBorNE 
Watter H. SAmmIs 
H. R. SEARING 


McGrecor SMITH 
PuHitip SPorRN 
Frank M. Tair 


E. S. THompson 
J. R. Wwitinc 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1955-1956) 


ACCOUNTING 
Accounting Division Executive, J. C. Faris 
Coordinator of Customer Activities, S. A. COLE 
Customer Accounting, J. C. LUCHSINGER 
Customer Collections, R. B. WILLIAMS 
Customer Relations, H. F. MARTIN 
Coordinator of General Activities, C. T. DwiGHT 
Depreciation Accounting, P. K. Reap 
General Accounting, R .J. PLoURDE 
Internal Auditing, Biron GANSER 


Plant Accounting and Property Records, M. B. ROMEISER 
Taxation Accounting, H. M. HOBSON...........00e0000: 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division Executive, O. R. DoERR 
Commercial Sales Group, R. W. Butts 

Farm Group, Bup S. Moss 

Industrial Power and Heating Group, G. S. YouNG 
Residential Group, H. H. BRENAN 

Special Service Group, F. C. PEsveyc 


ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division Executive, E. L. HouGH 
Electrical Equipment, C. L. Derrick 

Hydraulic Power, L. B. Carp 

Meter and Service, GEORGE J. YANDA 

Prime Movers, JoHN M. DriscoLu 

Transmission and Distribution, GEORGE H. FIEDLER 


GENERAL 


Accident Prevention, RAYMOND W. WHITE 
Area Development, JOHN R. FREDERICK 


Mtoe Power, Tooan B.. DMO... .cccccscscccccccsscnes 


Electric Power Survey, ARTHUR S. GRISWOLD 
Financing and Investor Relations, W. J. Rose 
General Division Executive Committee, D. S. KENNEDY 
Industrial Relations, JoHN C. ARNELL 
Insurance, R. D. CONSTABLE 

Legal, D. Bruce MANSFIELD 

Membership, E. S. THompson 

Prize Awards, G. W. OusLeErR 

Purchasing and Stores, W. M. Hous 

Rate Research, C. A. WILLIAMS 

Regulation, J. E. Corette 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Me. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Peer tea Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 

Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 


kee aCe Merce Middle South Utilities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
American Gas and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 

The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 
The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 


Research Projects, C. W. FRANKLIN... ...cccceccccececes Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Statistical, F. A. KEANE 
Tax Policy, C. B. McManus 


Technical Assistance for Overseas Visitors, HARVEY BUMGARDNER 


Transportation, RANDOLPH WHITFIELD 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Southern Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





